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with two inches of sand. In this way the 
and at the same time get what muck he may 
want, and that, too, of the very best quality. 
When open ditches are to be dug on a 
farm considerable quantities of muck can be 
got in this way, but whenever muck js to be 
dug it should be kept long enough for it to 
change its nature, and when it is to be used 
BOSTON. in the winter as an absorbent it should be 
Pioughman Company, | Y°TY fine anddry. The farmer should always 
ss |place a winter's supply under cover during 

the dry weather, that it may be in the best 
possible condition. 
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Gro, YOUES 


a uly ee - pot When thus prepared 
amanda and housed it is one of the best possible 

rearages are paid | materials to absorb and retain the liquids of 

1s offers reat advantages 10 lane Pern, and it ix of such eneatere that it 
‘portion of the community requird’ but a small amount compared to 
sand, which many use, and while sand, even 


- ne square of eight 


juent insertion, when used in liberal quantities, will not hold 


the ammonia, the muck has a 





wonderful 
power to hold it even when used in small 
quantities, 


(pitorial. 


Whatever other things the far- 
mer neglects, he should not neglect to keep at 
least a three years’ supply of muck dug out. 


TIRING THE SOIL DURING A 


DROUTH. THE DARK SIDE OF FARMING. 
ed that crops a 


| 

, BY HENRY STEWART. 
tod lrouth 
ed drout nae 
There are this 


world. A bright, witty woman once remarked 


¢ the surface agreat many misfits in 


forming 


} 


msidered 


of those married couples who sought dis 
lwas very Union in the courts, that they were misfit 
couples ; and surely this term may be applied 
to those farmers who have got into a business 
unsuited to their character and habits, and in 
which they chafe themselves, and live under 
the dark shadow of discontent. Contentment 
isa spring of happiness, and happiness in 
one’s vocation is the secret of success. Riches 

and the means of extravagant living are not 
luctor, the | Often possible to the farmer ; a plain suffici- | 


1 from be- 


and many of the comforts of life a farmer | 
may have, but the empty superficial pleasures 


of s 


e when the 
iety, the gossip, and the frivolous em- 

which call “society,” are 
consistent with farm life. When 
» be the sum of happiness 
then one pines in what has been called the 
dreary isolation of farm life,and contentment 
vanishes, with all the brightness which it 
brings to the life. There is no dreariness or 
isolation when a farmer and his familv “shut 
up in measureless content” find within their 
narrow environments all that is pleasing to 
an intelligent mind, in the contemplation of 
all the beauties and wonders of nature, in the | 
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_ WHAT CONSTITUTES A HARDY 
TREE. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 
The hardiness or endurance of trees and 
plants is dependent on a great many in- 
cidents that must be comprehended before 


we can positively say of any one of them | 


that it cannot endure the climate of a given 
locality. 


(1.) The very severe late frost in May 


tried bended the'lives6T some OM! {BEES L. PLENTY E. i. HUNT, 
—— B. BRECK, 


that are usually quite hardy. Trees that 
bud out late and prepare for winter early, 
are, as arule, hardy; but a late, severe frost 
break bud or 
throw off sheaths, and they are killed out- 
right. 


catches them just as they 


It so happens that the grapes, usually 
most hardy, suffered in the late spring frost 
quite as severely as others. But this is 


| owing to the currents of air and the degrees 


of moisture surrounding them. But mag- 
nolias, that endure thirty below zero, were 
caught in their least protected condition, 
and severely cut in foliage. The same is 
true of basswood leaves and catalpas, and a 
few others that, ina week more, would have 
presented hardened cells. All we can do 
about this unusual test is to take the con- 
sequences. It gives no data whatever to 
assist us in selecting trees. 

(2.) Hardiness depends on the moisture 
of the climate. The catalpa and persimmon 
endure well in the North, in sections that 
have a large rainfall. Evergreens kill out 
in Southern localities, while to the North 
the same varieties endure severer cold. 
Fruit buds will, of a moist winter day, come 
safely through five degrees colder freeze 
than ofa dry day. A lake region is, there- 
fore, favorable to fruit. The most destruc- 


ency, abundance even of all the necessaries | tive cold weather, according to all observers, | 


is where the air is dry, and the wind high or 
drying. 

(3.) The winter’s sun is 
many plants and trees than 
cold. 


more 

the winter's 
On knolls sloping to the south, even 
maples and apples crack open, their bark 
bursting by the force of the alternate con- 
traction and expansion; but mainly the for- 
mer. In such locations, all semi-hardy vege- 
tation is in constant danger. Mahonias 
and forsythias, as well as peaches, apricots, 
and many more trees, are never injured on | 
the north side of houses, when, on the south 
side of the same houses, they invariably 
suffer. Hedges and windbreaks are, therefore, 


| 
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DINNER AND TESTIMONIAL 


-Of Horticulturists at the Revere House, 


Boston, Saturday, June 26, 1886, in 
honor of the originator, 


MON. MARSHALL FP. WILDER 
presides. 


OTHER ADDRESSES BY 


B. ©. CLARK, C. M. 
ROBERT MANNING, and others. 


The following account of the proceedings at 


the recent dinner given in this city, by a com- 


pany ot horticulturists of distinction, to Hon: | 


The “Concord. Grape.” 


BULL, of Concord, Mass. 


produce under our variable @nd cool climats 
the luscious berries of more favored countries. 
The resort then was to artificial culture—the 
y—where these exotic# are raised in 
ection. But the expen ented them 
rom becoming a popular fruif, and the native 
grape was looked to to supply the demand. 
The struggle has been a long . The Isa- 
bella, introduced in 1816, was s00n extensively 
planted, and in some localities the produce was 
excellent; but the failures were too many. 
Then came the Bland and the Catawba, with 
even less favorable results; and finally the 
Diana, which gave great promise and failed in 
degree. It was just at this period that our 
great Mr. Bull brought out his*wonderful Con- 
cord, whcse immense advance @ver all previous 
varieties was so great that the Very idea of its 





‘CHARLES ™. BOVEY, E. W. BULK, pronounced excelience ridieu- 


vas, and” the signal for nation. But 
through adverse and ill reports, through fail- 
ures and successes, it has kept on gaining new 
friends until this day, when, as one of the 
largest and most successful cultivators, who 
has tried all, writes me, it is in our New Eng- 
land climate “the Concord ér nothing.” 

But, sir, I am detaining you in my remarks, 
and I now come to the cause of this general 


E. W. Bull of Concord, Mass., the originator | gathering of cultivators and lovers of good 


of the famous “Cencord Grape,” 


report made by our special reporter, and 


presents this worthiest of honorarium occaaions 
in a most striking light. Everything that was | 


said and done at that time will be read with a 


wide and intense interest. The speaking was 


all of it in the best sense pertinent, and, while 
without the least exaggerations of either the 


is a verbatim | gTapes—to present to Mr. Bull our testimonial. 


| 


| Mir. Mlovey's Presentation Address. 


Hon. E. W. Buu: My Dear Sir :—If, as it 
| has been said, “he who makes three blades of 
grass grow where one grew before,” is a pub- 
| lic benefactor, what shall we say of him who 
| gives us an abundance of such a delicious and 


man honored or the occasion, did not come | healthy fruit as the grape, where none grew 


short of a true appreciation, as another genera- 


| before? for you and I well know that previous 


tion will regard it, of the intrinsic worth of|to the introduction of your Concord there 


the fruit that owed its origin to the clear con- 
ception and manipulating skill of the man 
who produced it for a grateful community of 


consumers. The presentation of an appro- 


priate giftto Mr. Bull was by no means the | 


least interesting part of the proceedings. And 


his own personal recital of the methods by 


which he deliberately proceeded in his success- 


ful work will be read with the relish attending | 


the account of a valuable discovery : 


PRESIDENT WILDER'S INTRODUC- 
TORY REMARKS 


Gentlemen : —I have the honor of occupying 
this chair by the courtsey of my friend Mr. 
Ilovey, by whose invitation we are here as- 
sembled. 

I am most happy to be here, and the more so 
because we are here to do justice to an old 
friend and associate who has done much to 
promote the happiness of our people by the culti- 
vation of the vine, and which we desire to rec- 
ognise on this occasion by some substantial 


was not one variety known, of any merit, 


| which could be grown and thoroughly ripened ! 
‘| in our cool, short New England climate, in the 


open air. 

The records of the very earliest pe 
of the every part of the 
mentions it, as being held in the highest es- 
teem; our own woods are full 


vine, 


of indigen- 
ous grapes, whether the degenerate varieties 
| of a once delicious fruit, or the crude material 
| vouchsafed to man to work up better things, 
}must remain unknown. If the latter, then 
| have your labors been a blessing to the whole 
people. Ihave only to quote the answer of 
the vine to the trees in the scripture parable, 
| to show in what high esteem the grape was 
| held :j 
| “And the vine said unto them, Should I 
leave my wine which cheereth God and man, 
| and go to be promoted over the trees?”’. 

The exhibition of magnificent specimens of 
| the Concord grape the past autumn, before 


| . a 
| the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 





grape affords. At the foot of the hill before 
mentioned, a woodland path, leading to the 
river, debouched into the open space, and 
there I found an accidental seedling, which in 


| large cities of the country, 
| proper season great quantities o' 


| brought from every northern and sou 


find in the 


1843 bord its first crop. It was very full of State. The Concord is the favorite with 


fruit, handsome and sweet, and the whole crop 
—dead ripe—had fallen to the ground before 
August went out. Here was my opportunity. 
I planted these grapes at once and got many 


| grower, seller and buyer, and, in fact, is about 
| the only good grape to be found of all the 
|many new varieties that have been offered to 


vines, most of them harsh and wild, but one | the public for the last thirty years. 


of them bore a single bunch which I found 


ripe on the 10th of September, 1849, six years | 


from the sowing of the seed. This was the 
Concord. When I found that I had attained 
such a gratifying success at a leap, so to speak, 
I resolved to continue my efforts in the hope 
of establishing the vineyard in Massachusetts, 
which had been found impossible up to that 
tame. In this I have succeeded, and in estab- 
lishing a strain of seedtings giving new 
grapes to the country almost yearly. The 
marvellous success of the Concord, its adapta- 


bility to all soils and climates where grapes | 
| can 


grown, its patient endurance of neglect, 
its wonderful fertility in ordinary so'ls, and its 
habit of giving to the country seedlings of 
value, justifies and explains the general accept- 


|}ance, and foreshadows the time when we shall 


have, of our own stock, grapes equal to those 
of Europe, 


REMARKS OF HON. CHAS. L. FLINT. 

Mr. Chairman :—It gives me very great 
pleasure to join in this social occasion to do 
honor to an old friend who is so justly entitled 
to the appellation of public benefactor. Few 
men can realize or appreciate the extent of the 
service which the addition of such a grape as 
the Concord to our cultivated fruits has been 
to mankind. We are all more or less apt to 
accept the contributions of the past as matters 
of course and to overlook the merits of those 
who made them, and many a great inventor 
who has added vastly to the power, the com- 
fort, the intelligence and the happiness of 


riod speak mankind has been compelled to wait for the 
Scripture | 


most tardy recognition, 
Perhaps the case of Mr. Bull is an excep- 


tion, for the Concord grape, after encountering | 


the usual amount of prejudice and criticism of 
those who are inclined to depreciate every- 


thing that is new, sprang rapidly into popu- | 


larity and became a staple product, not only 


country where the climate and other condi- 


tions made it quite as important an acquisition | 


as it was with us. It was soon acknowledged 
to be the grape for the miiiion, and those who 
made it a business to raise grapes for the mar- 
ket soon found that 


nothing. They could make the Concord pay. 


They could find no other that would pay so| 
well in the long run, and few that would pay | 


at all to raise for the market. There may be 


| of which much was expected ; but thus far not 


. : : | would never have been a Moore’s Early. 
in New England, but in other parts of the | 


it was the Concord or | 


I remember well when the first specimens 
of the Concord grape were exhibited by Mr. 


Bull, and the opposition it met with by those 


who, I suppose, were interested in the cultiva- 


| tion or sale of other new kinds, and I remember 
| also how few friends it had; but among those 
| few who 


strongly impressed with its worth 
ies was honored father 


quatities my ’ 
| the late Hon. Joseph Breck, and the Hon. Chas. 


M. Hovey, now present with us, and so firmly 
were they convinced of its great merits that it 
was by their determined efforts and perseve- 
rance that the Concord was introduced to the 
publie just at the time when the old standard 
varieties, snch as the Isabella, Catawba and 
others had began to fail, on account, I suppose, 
of the gradual change of climate, which from 
year to year had become more and more un- 


always been considered hardy, could be relied 
upon as sure to ripen, as had formerly been the 
case. The Concord was introduced just at the | 
right time, and when the old varieties had be- 
come unreliable, and being very much like the 
Isabella in many of its best qualities, it at 
once took its place. 

Since the introduction of the Concord, Mr. 
President, there has been exhibited a great 
many new seedlings which promised well, and 


one has been found that is in any way equal or 
to be compared to the Concord, with the ex- 
ception of Moore's Early, which, I believe, is a 
seedling of the Concord, and for which Capt. | 
John B. Moore deserves great credit for the | 
pains and labor he took in producing and 
bringing it before the public ; and although the 
Concord has taken the lead and remained the | 
only hardy seedling grape for more than thirty 
years, yet itis no disparagement to it to say 
that its offspring, Moore's Early, will soon be 





}as great a favorite, and will probably prove | 


superior in many respects. But without the} 


father there can be no son, and if our friend | 
Bull had never produced the Concord there 


But the praise and honor for having pro- 
duced a grape that has been a favorite and 
proved profitable to so many that have culti- 
vated it in all parts of the country, belongs to 
our guest, and his name will go down to pos- 
terity as the friend and benefactor of thousands 
in having produced the Bull's Concord grape. 


REMARKS OF B.C. CLARK. 
Mr. President and 
either have avery cold heart or a very feeble 


Gentlemen :—He would 





FARM NOTES. 
— Connecticut's aie ainanente ne law 
went into effect June 1. It provides that dealers 


in bogus butter shall label it as such, and creates 
the office of State Butter Inspector. 


— To grow good celery it is very cssential to 
have strong, stocky plants. Those that are weak 
and spindling when transplanted into the rows 
will se make good bunches of celery. 


— A blockhead, armed with a saw and pruning 
shears, is as destructive in an orchasd as a bull in 
a china store. Geta careful, experienced hand 
for a day or two, and take lessons of him. 


— Bee culture requires a person who is peeu- 
liarly adapted to the business. If the bees are 
averse to you it is difficult to sueceed with them. 
‘Titre who cannot go near them with- 
out being attacked. 


— Experience teaches that the earlier in an ani- 
mal's age full feeding is resorted to the better it 
is both for its vigorous health and rapid growth. 





favorable for the cultivation of the grape; and | 


| the time had passed, or was passing, when the 
| Isabella, Catawba, and others kinds that had 


Thus will the best retarns be secured, whether the 
animal is intended for early sale or raising. 


A dairyman near Nashville states that one 
of his Jersey cows gives milk so rich that it is 
nearly all cream, and that if the cream is allowed 
to stand twelve hours the butter can be produced 
by working the cream with a knife. Phenomenal, 


| if true. 


— An American writer suggests taxing bulls at 
so much per head, and says the effect would be 
to kill off all the scrubs, whose only service is to 
get cows with calf when the stock is not worth 
raising, and which thus do great injury to stock 
interest. 


— Every farmer should have a big patch of 
rutabagas or Swedes. They can be put in any 
time in June and a big crop be had. They are 
good for the cattle, hogs, and sheep. They re- 
quire but little work when the land is well pre- 
pared and enriched. 


Honey or sugar should always be given to 
the bees on the inside of the hive to prevent rob- 
bing. A good feeder is made by taking a shallow 
dish and placing within it plenty of little floats of 
wood to prevent the bees from being drowned in 
the liquid. 


To prevent geraniums growing out of doors 
from becoming sun-scalded give them good, rich, 
loose soil and shade the surface to escape the re- 
flected heat. Rolled leaf mold is excellent for 
the purpose spread over the bed. Put plants 
rather close together that they may themselves 
shade the ground about the roots. 


- The horse which can plow an acre while 
another is plowing half an acre, or that which 
can carry a load of passengers ten miles while 
another is going five, independent of all considera- 
tions of amusement, taste or what is generally 
called fancy, is absolutely worth twice as much 
to the owner as the other. 


- Good judges claim that a hog or steer that 
will fatten well and increase rapidly should be as 
nearly square in front and behind as possible. 
While the rule may not be alone be a true index 
of quality, yet, in connection with other indica- 
tions, it may assist in arriving ata knowledge of 
the value of the animal judged. 


-The milk and butter qualities of some ex- 
traordinary cows are derived through the family 
of the sire, and for that reason only bulls de- 


omestic Economp. 


Tomatoes on Toast.—Take six or eigh 
ripe tomatoes. Cut away the stalks and any 
green part there may be; take out the seeds 
and cut the tomatoes into thick slices, Ar- 
range these in a single layer, on a greased 
baking tin; sprinkle over them some finely 
sifted bread crumbs, seasoned with salt and 
pepper; put a little piece of butter on each 
slice, and bake in a brisk oven for fifteen or 
twenty minutes. Serve them on neat!, ont 
pieces of hot buttered toast, with the gravy 
that is in the dish with them poured over. 
Some consider a few drops of lemon juice 
an improvement. 

Stuffed Tomatoes.—Take a sufficient num- 

ber of ripe tomatoes, and cut a thin slice 
from the stalk end of each. Remove the 
insides, being careful not to break the out 
side of the fruit. Press the tomato pulp 
through a sieve, and mix with it a little 
pepper and salt, two ounces of ham, previ- 
ously cooked and finely minced, an onion 
gn very small, two tablespoonfuls of 
sifted bread crumbs, a few sprigs of fresh 
parsley, well washed and shred fine, and a 
well-beaten Mix these ingredients 
thoroughly together, and fill the tomatoes 
with the mixture. Place them, with the cut 
side uppermost, in a baking tin; cover the 
tops with seasoned bread crumbs, and bake 
in a brisk oven for half an hour. Send a 
little good brown gravy to table in the dish 
with them. For a change, the tomatoes may 
be filled with any kind of cold meat, p vultry, 
or game, finely minced and pleasantly sea 
soned. Prepared in this way, they form a 
most delicious delicacy. ; : 
Stewed Whole.—Take as many 
fresh tomatoes as are likely to be required, 
and after the stalks are removed, place them 
in a stew-pan with some finely-chopped 
onion, salt, pepper and a few small pieces of 
butter. Put the lid on the pan and set it on 
the stove, where the contents may simmer 
gently for a quarter of an hour. After this, 
pour over enough good brown stock to half 
cover the tomatoes. Stew them slowly 
until done sufficiently. When quite soft, but 
not at all broken, take out the tomatoes and 
arrange them neatly on a very hot dish; 
thicken the sauce witha teaspoonful of flour, 
mixed to a smooth paste with a little cold 
water ; let it boil two or three minutes after 
the thickening is added, then pour it round 
about (not the tomatoes, and serve 
with finger pieces of nice crisp toast in 
serted here and there between the fruit. 

Pickled Tomatoes.—Take two dozen small 
ripe tomutoes ; prick each one in two or 
three places, and carefully preserve the juice 


vidta 
egy. 


Tomatoes 


over) 


pure air breathed, in the wholesome, varied 
exercise of the field and garden, in the stud- 


| valuable to give us shelter from the south. | 


token, too long delayed, of our appreciation of | nearly two 
| When these are not on hand, a board, set | “ 7 PI : 


ye that flows from them; keep it in a covered 
hills f weighing pounds each bunch, 
lis trom 


should be used in the herd. 


8 in great variety: 

oths in great variety. 

Rugs in great variety. 

Cloths in great variety. 
in Hair Cloth, 


$39. 


sin Plosh, 


$45. 


nits in Black Walnut, 


$35. 


nits in Ash, 


rpets keep the 


1 continues 


being 


very 


ies and pleasing discoveries which are made | 
day by day, and in the “sweet restorer, balmy 


which is enjoyed nowwhere else so 
fully as on a farm. 

Phe the woman who isa misfit 
farmer or farmer's wife is to be pitied, not 
because farm life is not desirable, but because 
the disposition to enjoy it and make the most 
of it is wanting, and this casts a dark shadc 
over the life, however one may be situated. | 
Once I saw a cross child given a bright toy ; 
it was one that opened with a spring and let 
a gayly dressed figure. The child in| 
its petulence threw the toy from him with! 
force enough to the cover, and out 
the figure. Here was a revelation, a 
discovery of something which startled the | 
mind and gave rise to pleasurable surprise. 
rhe child instantly changed from frowns to 
smiles ; l 


slee p” 


man or 


» water 
only a 


hat will wet the in- 


take to hill dry 
* | loose 
corn or po 


emembered that 


loosen 
led they should burst 
the hill to be 
keep the surface of 


se is a small, iron 


the tears were dried, and with a cry 

of joy, the cast-off toy was picked up and 
soil just about examined and its nature pried into and every 
discovery was a pleasure. Just so in a large 
me to do the way the misfit farmer may at some time, and 


generally does sooner or later, make the dis 
that fault, and that he has 


ire no stones 


will do the | covery he is at 


up or nailed on the south side of a tree, is a| 
help. Evergreen shrubs, that depend for | 
beauty largely on their fine foliage, must be | 
eared for in this manner. Privet, Mahonia, 
Rhododendrons like best a northeast angle 
ofa dwelling. If, in addition, the north- | 
west winds are excluded, you secure the 
maximum of safety. 

(4.) Soil has a great deal to do with the 
question of hardiness. A sandy, light soil, 


| warm and rich, will keep trees growing late 


into autumn, and send them into winter 
with unripe wood. A heavy clay soil, es- 
pecially when lying high, makes slow 
growth, but solid, compact wood. Such 
trees are very enduring. ‘They are also very 
much more regular bearers of fruit. I re- 
member a cold hill, in Southern Michigan 
that regularly sent to market a fine lot of 
Crawford peaches, when from other ap- 
parently more favored localities we got 
none. 
(3.) 
mu!ched 


Culture affects hardiness. A_ well 

tree is not only protected from 
blight, but from extreme changes to either 
cold or heat. But, if the mulch be rich 


his meritorious services in the production of | 


the renowned Concord Grape. 
To say that the Concord Grape surpasses 


hundred of other varieties which have been 


originated since it made its appearance, would | 
perhaps be considered extravagant ; but it may | 


be said that no other grape during its thirty 
years of existence has been so extensively cul- 
tivated and generally approved of in New 
When we 


reflect on the blessings which this grape has 


England and many other States. 


conferred on our country, supplying by its 


abundance the poor as well as rich, how it has 
cooled the fevered lip and parched tongue, and 
added to the comforts and luxuries of our 
tables, we surely should remember with grati- 
tude the hand that gave it to us. 


brought us together to recognize this fact, that 
we may thus publicly testify to its producer 
our sense of gratitude for this benefaction to 
our country, 

And now, my dear old friend, permit me in 
my own behalf and in behalf of these other 
friends, to assure you of the deep interest we 


I therefore | 
rejoice that Mr. Hovey in his wisdom has | 


the thousands of baskets of the same fruit 
from the cultivators of neighboring States, 
which filled our market, and the productions 
| of more than fifty tons by half a dozen vine- 
yards in Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 
has awakened a new interest in _*he Concord 
| grape. As one cultivator, who visited one of 
these vineyards last September, said to me, “it 
| was an entire new revelation of the qualities and 
value of the Concord,” a grape so well abused 
years ago. Both you and I staked our reputa- 
| tion upon its excellence and value, and more 


| than thirty years have only confirmed our 


opinion. The letters which accompany this 


note will show how highly it is appreciated. 

| Feeling that your efforts and labors in the 
improvement of the grape had not been fully 
| acknowledged, I laid before the Agricultural 
| Club of our city, which has always been ready 
| to aid in all horticultural advancements, some 
very handsome specimens of the Concord, and 
stated that such a valuable production was 
| entitled to a more than ordinary recognition, 
and appealed to our members to assist me in my 


spects, but, taking it all and all, its earliness, | the world by our honored guest, who could 


its hardiness, its size, its color, 
tendency and its keeping qualities, where can 


we find its superior? The Delaware is rich 


its prolific | decline your summons to say a single word, on 
| this most agreeable occasion, even at this late 


sweet and toothsome, but it is too small to be | hour. 


other grapes of higher quality in some re- | appreciation of the great service rendered = a from the best butter and milking strains 
' 


entirely satisfactory. The Catawba is a 
splendid fruit, but we could do nothing with 
it here as a market grape, and it reaches iis 
highest perfection only in favored localities. 


| ance 


If “a man’s life consisteth not in the abund- 
of the things which he possesseth,” » 


And we might go over the whole list, and we| of us who are at this board to-day as only a 


should fail to find any that 
good qualities as the Concord. 

During the many years of my service as 
Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture 


I was in a position to see and realize what a| 


blessing Mr. Bull had been to the community, 
and as he was for many years a member of 


that Board I soon learned to rely upon him in | 


all emergencies to turnish us the 
about grape culture. 
contribute, and through the admirable papers 
which he furnished for the Reports ne did 


more, probably, than any other man to awaken | 


an interest in the cultivation of the grape, and 
to diffuse a vast amount of valuable informa- 
tion. He is entitled to public thanks. 
he long live to enjoy the satisfaction of having 
done so much to promote the general good. 


latest news | 
He was always ready to| pastime to recount what Pliny, Horace, Virgil 


united so many small delegation of those who have been bene- 
| fited by him; and he will judge of this testi- 


monial not according to our numbers, but ac- | 
the 
will allow me to say so, the very great affection | 


cording to very great respect, and, if he 
which we entertain for him. 


Would time allow, it would be a pleasant 


and our own Longfellow have said and sung of | 
the grape and its juices. Keverently we could | 
consider the hallowed associations of the grape | 
with the earthly life of the Saviour of man- | 


| kind, who called himself the “Vine,”—whose | 
May | 


first miracle was associated with its fruit,— | 
whose last act consecrated it in the commemo- 
rative feast of His followers. But pleasant and | 


Breeding indis 
criminately on the male side, vet using first-class 
dams, will not always tend to improve the stock. 


—In setting posts a farmer states that where 
great solidity is required gravel and small stones 
should be thrown in the hole after the posts are in 


| positjon, and lime and sand mortar poured in on 
© | the stoves, which protests the posts as well as 
| most assuredly our friend will consider those | keeps them firm. 


—Paint costs little, but agricultural implements 
are expensive. By coating the one with the other 
every season a great saving is made, for agricul- 
tural implements may be used many years longer 
than is usual by the judicious aud timely applica- 
tion of paint. 


Potato growers should go over the field with a 
common harrow, running lengthwise of the rows, 


| just before the plants push their noses through, 


and thus destroy all the weeds; afterward culti- 
vate flat through the season, using only the com- 
mon cultivator. 


One-half the difficulties in making good butter 
is inthe care of the milk and notin the mode of 
churning. From the time the milk is drawn from 
the cow until the cream is ready to be used, the 
strictest care should be exercised in keeping it 
clean and free from exposure to odors. 


-Now that the strawberry crop is neariy gone, 
and the vines are beginning to send out runners, 


vessel until wanted. Put the tomatoes, in 
layers, in a deep earthen jar, and sprinkle a 
little salt between each layer. Place a cover 
on the jar, and let it remain undisturbed for 
three days. On the fourth day remove the 
tomatoes from the brine, wash them thorough 
ly, and dry them very carefully. Put them 
into jars, and add the juice which flowed 
from them at first. Boil as much vinegar a 
will entirely cover the tomatoes, with half an 
ounce of pepper, half an ounce of cloves and 
a tablespoonful ot mustard seed, 
gar should be allowed to get cold before 
being poured into the jars. If desired some 
onions cut into thin slices, or some celery 
finely minced, may be addad to the tomatoes. 
This pickle will be ready for use in a fort 
night. The jars must be tied down and 
stored in the usual way. 


Tomato Catsup.—Take any quantity of 
very ripe tomatoes; cut them in slices and 
put them in layers in a deep jar, sprinkle 
salt between each layer. Use two ounces of 
salt to each quart of tomatoes. Set the jar 
in a warm place, and let it stand for three 
days, giving the fruit a gentle stir every now 


The vine 


efforts to honor you in your declining years 
with some substantial evidence of our esteem— 
for honor you have already had ; and they most 
cordially seconded my endeavors and bounti- 


profitable as this would be, yet 1 know that| the best thing to do is to give them a thorough 
this goodly company are assembled here to pay | cultivation, making the ground clean and using 
| a direct, personal compliment to our friend and | fertilizer freely. The better the growth of the 
benefactor—one who may well be content to | Vines this season the larger will be the crop of fruit 


and then. At the end of that time, press 
the tomatoes through a sieve, measure the 
juice, and quart add an ounce of 
black pepper, a dozen cloves, a blade of 


ost of the 


St7 ; been casting from him in disgust many en- | manure, forked in often, the tree is stimulated | feel in your future welfare. May the remain- 
5 " : but me ¢ | 
8 ty us they do 


joyable opportunities and privileges which he | and likely hastened to its death. Some trees of your we = ponte hy we — and 
ted, could find nowhere else. He has been living|are peculiarly sensitive to the forcing | *PP'MSSs, and when you shalt have done pru- 
eave it very nearly | in darkness because he has shut his eyes to | business. 


REMARKS OF WILLIAM H. AUNT. 


to each 
Mr. President and Gentlemen 
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the light. 
wife, and with her all the family are made 
miserable. ‘The children then look forward 


some of the old 
work in an ex- 
made with one 
ter about eight | they can flee from the farm-house which has 
been dark and dreary to them, and by and by 
one by one they disappear, and the old couple 
alone seek enjoyment in their own misery 
and pass their old age, like Bunyan’s Giant, 
blind and helpless, but full of spite and rage, | 
because every passer by seemed happy and | 
was beyond his reach, Such a life makes the 
bovs leave the farm, and the girls are in haste 
to follow them. It is not the land or the soil ; | 
it is the men, who have been mistitted to it, 
or perhaps the women, w ho have made their 
labors doubly hard by their own discontent | 
and fretting and have worn out their life in| 
misery. 
How can it be altered? It is not hard for | 
a man’s disposition to be changed. A word | 
does it sometimes, a bright thought breaking | 
in upon the mind; a reflection, as it were, 
from a mirror, which shows the man his fault; | 
but it must come from without; it cannot | 
DIGGING MUCK | spring from within. No man was ever con- 
. | verted from the error of his ways by a slow 
| process of self-reasoning. But he has been 
gs are low enough the | east up “all standing,” as it is said, by a 
y his first leisure in dig-| sudden thought or circumstance. Now, let 
We are | this farmer who feels that he is living on the 
‘udiced | dark side of his occupation, begin to think of 
prejudicec | the purpose of every act and work of his ; 
lto study the principles of his work ; ask him- 
self why this is and how that is. When he 
sees the seed he has sown germinating and 
sending up its spire and down its radicle; or 
the trees and plants, only a few days ago dead 
and lifeless, now breaking out into leaf and 
ual to fifty loads of barn | bloom; or the insects which buzz and seem 
trying for a few years the |to enjoy themselves about him ; or how all 
living things appear to liye in the _ and 
sunshine, let him ask how it is that all nature 
is so beautiful, so well ordered, so amenable 
to. the strictest law and order, and so happy, 
if it is not that some most beneficent wisdom 
has made everything work together for man’s 
happiness, and that if a man is not happy it 
is i own fault ; and if he will only take the 
right way of doing it, he may clear away the 
clouds from his life and be as happy as aman 
can be, if he will only not be a misfit, but fit 
himself completely to his circumstances and 
work.—{Rural New Yorker. 
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MUCK FOR MANURE. 
and air of summer, and —_ 


intil the acid is all out, and| By careful management a large addition 
of manure—the richest resource of the 
farm—may be made at the cost of some 
labor and little money out of pocket. A 
considerable bill for fertilizers is an eye- 
opener and sets one thinking how he can 
save the large lot of money for so small a lot 
of manure. An excellent way to make a 
big manure heap is as follows: Dig from the 
swamp—and if the farmer is so unfortunate 
as to have none, let him offer his more 
fortunate neighbor to dig drains in his 
swamp for the muck he throws out; but in 
some way geta lot of swamp muck; 200 or 
300 loads. Make a heap—a big one, in a 
field; spread a foot in depth ofthe muck, 
roughly, whiten it all over with fresh lime 
from the kiln; add more muck and more 
lime, and so on until the heap is five feet 
high. Itwillsoon get hot and keep hot, 
and in the spring will be a sweet, dark, rich 
mass of valuable fertilizer, having from 
twenty to fifty pounds of nitrogen, worth 
fifteen to twenty cents a pound in artificial 
fertilizers, in every ton of it. More muck 
may be =o the a ; in the stable 
tters ; and especially in t! ig-pen alo 
eich the horse manure, which will all be 
turned over and over and worked upto a 
rich compost with the refuse of the pig-pen. 
Making manure is a fine art far too little 
studied by farmers. Where swamp muck 
cannot be procured, leaves, straw, chaff, and 


e water; then it will begin to 
become fine, which is just 
d for an absorbent. When 

ine and dry it is valuable 

as an absorbent, but also to 

to the land, if the land be 

the soil somewhat dry. Few 
be applied to a soil of a sandy 

the end will prove so beneficial 

y muck ; it furnishes such soil with | 
iterial that it is the most deficient 
ecayed vegetable substance, and 
‘terial is free from acid it is just 
terial to form plant food as de- 
from other source. 


getation 


any 
tof muck it is only a question of 
t will become free of water and 
irious Muck will advance 
‘ food more rapidly if spread where it 
‘requently stirred with the plough or 
‘tor, thus letting in the heat and air. 
“i keing muck it should always be remem- 
. ~ ‘hat the first foot in depth is much the 
“ : because it can be reduced to plant food 

© readily; therefore, when « farmer has 


Plenty of meadow land of no great value, 


acids, 


Sometimes this is true of the farm | neither 


| breeds insects. 


Ste, Portland, Me 


" can take off a foot of the top and 
tt it out to cranberries, first coveri € 


any or all other vegetable matter, may be 
gathered for this purpose.—({A Pennsylvania 


Farmer. 











pears; but of pears, the short, 
| pointed varieties need richer soil than the 
|more rampant growers. A _ few varieties 


with hope and anticipation to the time when | need forcing to accomplish any good results. 


But, given a warm, or, rather, easily heated, 


sandy, or light soil, and then no mulching, | 
but, instead, plowing and manuring, and you | 
| have combined conditions for disaster. 


bark will burst with rapid changes in tem- 


perature and irregularity of growth, while | 
the wood goes into winter — ge Blight | ont to Mr. 


finds its conditions on hand, and decay 


Such trees sre not hardy, 
because not healthy. They are like children 


brought up on poisonous food and exposed | 


to storms without clothing of a right sort. 


trimmed, while an adjacent hedge, if wisely | 


trimmed, will endure safely. 


of a tree or a hedge is exactly the form the | fulness 


ap | 
The | 


jand to 


(6.) ‘Trimming is an important factor in | 
the preservation of trees. Evergreen hedges | 
will blight out in cold winters, if badly | 


you and we meet again in the Vineyard of the 

Lord, and gather fruit from that Vine of 

which if a man partake he shall never die. 

“Where life fills the wine cup and love makes it clear, 

Where Gilead’s balm in its freshness shall flow 

O’er the wounds which the pruning knife gave us 
below.” 


REMARKS OF C. M. HuVEY. 
Wr. —We 
this evening for two great objects,— to pres- 


President have come together 


Bull a testimonial of our esteem 
review the progress of one of the 


greatest industries of the world. 


The grape is one of the earliest fruits men- 
tioned in the Bible, perhaps no exception but 
the fig, and that nameless forbidden fruit, 
“Noah planted vineyards and made wine.” 
The the sacred 


grape is everywhere in 


The true form | Scriptures alluded to as the emblem of fruit- 


and prosperity. The spies who 


tree would have if Nature had full charge of | visited the Promised Land returned with a 


+4 © ite > | + 
it. An arbor vite hedge should be avout | bunch of grapes so large that it was borne 


four to five feet at the bottom and one foot 


at the top in diameter, when the hedge | ®° 


sides 
the hedge to 


To shear the 


opens 


stands six feet high. 
more perpendicular 
speedy destruction. 
A bush or tree, not over-hariy, should 
not be allowed to waste its strength in try- 
ing to shoot too many buds. Young quince 
trees must be gone over frequently to see 
that a few limbs get the year’s growth. A 
large part of the vigor of pears is often 
wanted on sucking limbs that must be re- 
moved. It is also exceedingly useful, dur- 
ing the first few years, to head in trees dur- 
ing October or November, so as to leave 
only the hardest, ripest wood for winter. 
The thumb should be busy all summer rub- 
bing out useless buds as they start. 

(7.) Age is also to be considered ; for a 
large number of trees prove tender until 
they are several years old. The Althcas are 
mostly inclined to kill down for the first 
three years, but if in sheltered spots will 
endure the same cold in later life without 
freezing. There are a dozen varieties of 
trees and shrubs on my lands, now hardy, 
that I was compelled to protect when young. 
It is surprising how soundly these come out 
each spring, after having secured a basis of 
old hard wood. 

Seedlings tend to hardiness above the 
parents. The power of adapation to climate 
increases with each generation. More peo- 
ple should have their own fruit-tree nurse- 
ries. I have seedlings from Crawford that 
are not inferior to the parent in quality, but 
decidedly superior in endurance. Seedling 
apples and pears also very decidedly tend in 
the same direction. A hardy apple is one 
that not only has safe buds but enduring 
wood ; and this must be secured by selectin; 
seed from tough varieties, such as Spy — 
Kirkland. 

In selecting trees for planting, we have 
also to consider endurance of summer suns. 
I should expect a Northern nursery to be 
eliminated by winter cold, of trees lacking 
vitality, in our direction; and a Southern 
nursery, by intense heat, to eliminate those 
likely to failin summer. A nursery on the 
same latitude far to the East or far to the 
West, would not certainly furnish trees best 
suited to my planting. After an extremely 
severe winter, would be a good time to pur- 
chase trees. 
1884, after the hard winter of 1883, and the 
clearing-up influence of a summer, would be 
a peculiarly good time to select from a 
nursery.—[New York Independent. 

te It is said that oleomargarine will 
simply take the place of poor butter, to 
which it 1s superior, and that it will in no- 
wise come into competition with the better 
grades of butter. ell, if anything is 
take the place of poor butter why should 
not good butter have a chance 
place instead 








tween two men, upon a staff, and just 


about a century ago (1781) a similar feat 
is recorded of the Duke of Portland, who 
sent a magnificent bunch ot the Syrian 
grape, raised by the father of grape growers 
especially, as a present to the Marquis of 
Rockingham. It weighed nineteen pounds, 
and was conveyed to the Wentworth House, 
a distance of twenty miles, by four men, wh 
carried it suspended in pairs, by turns. 

In later days we find that Plato, who 
strictly restrained the use of wine, still says 
that “nothing more excellent and valuable 
than wine was ever granted by God to man.” 
The great poet has immortalized the famous 
wines of Chios: 

“The ritual feast shall overflow with wine 
And Chio’s richest nectar shall bethere 
On the warm hearth, in winter's chilly hour 
Will sacrifice ; at summer in a bower.” 

The vine in olden times, if we are to believe 
the historians, was the longest lived of trees; 
for Pliny mentions one 600 years old; and 
Miller says there were vineyards in Italy 
that hole good 300 years. Theophrastus men- 
tions a vine so large that a statue of Jupiter 
was made from it; and at the present time 
the great dome of the Cathedral at Ravenna 
may be seen which was made of vine tree 
plants, some of them twelve feet long, and 
fifteen inches wide. These are the state- 
ments of historians which seem hardly credi- 
ble, but no doubt are true. But it is to 
modern and not ancient grape culture that 
I must confine my remarks. 

Here we have only to look at France to 
learn what has been accomplished with the 
grape, to fully appreciate the magnitude of 
this industry, Introduced about the third 
century when that country was overrun by 
Gallo. Romans and Scandinavian barbarians, 
it has steadily advanced, until its magnitude 
is now almost wonderful. It has for centu- 
nes enriched its demains,and has been the 
source from whence it has derived its means 
and its men to wage the mighty wars of the 
Empire. 

Our great country, extending from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, from the land of eternal 
snows to the region of perpetual summer, only 


I should say that the fall of | 8 





fully responded. I then sought the dealers 
| whose stalls have almost bent under the load 
of fruit, to show their estimate of its value; 
and their response was hearty and liberal. 
Next, the successful cultivators, whose vine- 
yards have been the surprise ot our fruit grow- 
ers around Boston, were interviewed, and they 
too joined in my labors ; and had the Concord, 
whose single vine, perhaps, has given them so 
much gratification. Each and all cheerfully 
aided me; and I cannot but think you will feel 
doubly honored in the array of names of the 
gentlemen whose liberality needed no urging 
to respond to my request. And now, my dear 
sir, I present you with this testimonial of our 
esteem, with our best wishes for your health 
and prosperity, trusting that your years of 
usefulness have not yet ended; and that other 
grapes, to the production of which you have 
devoted much time and patience, may yet add 
to our stock of delicious varieties adapted like 
the Concord to the changeable, cool and short 
summers of New England. 


RESPONSE OF HON. E. W. BULL. 

I thank you, Mr. President, for this very 
flattering reception, and the kind words you 
have addressed to me. Itis inexpressibly 
gratifying to me to meet once more my 
horticultural friends before I cross the river 
which divides our vineyards from those of 
the elysian fields. The halt century of friendly 
regard which you have accorded me has in- 
spired me to follow your example,“‘with un- 
equal steps,” but with a sincere desire to pro- 
mote the art of Horticulture. I have ven- 
tured (with what my horticultural friends 
would call a rash audacity) upon a problem 
tried and abandoned by eminent horticul- 
turists in past times—the improvement of the 
wild grape. I have confined my efforts to 
this end, and conscious of the great ma- 
jority ofchances against me, I conceal my pur- 
pose and my hope. I could not conceal the 
planting of the seeds, but they who were 
cognizant of that fact supposed it one of the 
numerous crotchets with which Iwas credited. 
Had I not succeeded I should have kept forever 
silent. 

You, sir, with a foresight which covered 
both the State and the Union, have labored 
80 wisely and so well in establishing the 
really successful basis upon which Horticul- 
ture must ever rest, have the satisiaction of 
receiving the thanks of the multitude of your 
fellow countrymen who have been guided 
by your teaching and the plaudits of the 
whole nation who accord to you the very 
front rank. 

The old republics ruled that every man 
belunged primarily to his country, how 
grandly have you illustrated that maxim, 
how happy and how strong would the 
republic be if all would adopt it. You ask 
me how I got the Concord? 

At the foot of a wooded hill with a south 
aspect, a wooded soil and shelter from all winds 
coming from the north of east and of west 
the hill coming down to the road at Haw- 
thorne’s “Wayside” on the west and td the 
same road about 1500 feet east of the “Way- 
side,” forming an amphitheatre of which the 
road formed the chord—all the conditions 
favorable to the grape being present, I ex- 
pected to grow grapes to pertection with- 
out difficulty, but this to 

i intment; the late and early frosts 
incident to the valley of the Concord made it 
- npg bier then in cultiva- 


tive grape. 
us are looking at our watches to see how many 
minutes we have to reach our train, I will 


great pleasure to be present on this occasion to 


do honor to my townsman, Mr. Bull, for the 


great work he has done in improving our na- 
At this late hour, when most of 
not indulge in any extended remarks; 


Mr. 
Bull has been engaged for more than forty 


but | 
there are two points which I wish particularly | 
to bring to your notice and emphasize. 


be judged by the high rule—“By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” | 

I think that we are too apt to wait until our 
public benefactors have left us before we com- 
memorate their services; and I think some- 
times we make a mistake in keeping, as the | 
poet says, “kisses for the dead.” It is a duty 
to eulogize them while they are living and then 
to pay them homage. 

Our friend has spoken of his age and the fact 
that his labors will soon be over. Mr. Presi- 
dent, his labors and their blessings will live on | 


years in his work of improving our native | comforting the world. 


grape, with what success we all know and ac- 
knowledge. We and the whole country have 


profited greatly by his labors, but he himself 


has derived no pecuniary benefit from what he 
has done. Most men feel it incumbent on 
them to devote the greater part of their time 
and energies to secure a fortune, or at least a 
competency. It hasnot been so with Mr. Bull. 
His time and energies have been put into the 
work he has chosen, and he is to-day a poor 
man. But I believe he derives a greater satis- 
faction from the consciousness of having ac- 
complished that work than he would from the 
possession of a handsome fortune with that 
work left undone. 

Those of you who are familiar with French 
horticultural literature will remember the 
implied or openly expressed contempt with 
which they have spoken of our native grape 
and its progeny and native American wine. 
It was natural that this unfavorable opinion, 
coming from such a high source, should have 
had great weight with us, and that most of 
our early cultivators should have looked to 
foreign rather than to native sources for im- 
—— For more than a thousand years 

rance has been the leading grape-growing 
and wine-making country of the world. A 
large part of her territory has been devot- 
ed to grape culture, and a large number of 
her people have gained their livelihood by the 
culture of the vine or by industries created by it. 
Government, science, and capital united to 
carry the pursuit toa wonderful degree of per- 
fection. Until the appearances ot the Phyl- 
loxora they seemed to be armed at all points 
and to have no enemy they could not success- 
fully encounter. For this terrible scourge, 
which from small beginnings has carried havoc 
and ruin throughout the vineyards of France. 

The French Government, and numerous 
Horticultural societies have offered liberal re- 
wards to the discoverer of a remedy. The 
scientist has made it a special study, but as 
= no available remedy has been discovered. 

e only effectually remedy they have been 
able to suggest has been to plant American 
stocks. 

Mr. President, what greater tribute could be 
paid to our native grape and to those who have 
pnt their faith in its capabilities, than the fact 
that this proud people, with the skill which a 
thousand years of successful cultivation has 
given them, and the ready assistance of a 
trained body of scientists, with the fostering 
care of a Government ready to do anything for 
their protection, have broken down completely 
in the presence of a little insect and have ac- 
knowledged their utter helplessness, and have 
been forced to employ our despised American 
stock as their only salvation. 


REMARKS OF HON C. H. B. BRECK: 
Mr. President and Gentlemen :—It affords me 
very great pleasure to be present at this gath- 
ering of distinguished horticulturists to-day’ 
to join with them in rendering merited honor 
to our honored guest, the Hon. E. W. Bull, for 
the great benefit he has conferred upon the peo- 
ple of the United States, by originating and in- 
troducing the Concord grape, which has suc- 
cessfully stood the test of more than thirty 
The cultivation of the Concord grape has 


become universal throughout the country, and 





the crops raised are simply immense. If you 
go through the marke ts of Boston, New York 





Baltimore, and, in fact, all the 





| beyond our brief day forever, refreshing and | 


“Were a star quenched on high, 
For ages would its light, 

Still travelling downward from the sky, 
Shine on our mortal sight. 

“So when a good man dies, 
For years beyond our ken 

The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men.” 


REMARKS OF ROBERT MANNING. 

Robert Manning was called on by the Chair- 
man as Secretary of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, and said: “I look back with 
pleasure to my long acquaintance with our 
guest of to-day, and I well recollect the in- 
troduction and first exhibition of the Concord 
grape. Some of the best 
judges were then not inclined to look favora- 


and most candid 


bly on it; but ¢t soon made its way into gen- 
eral cultivation, and years ago was recognized 
as ‘the grape for the million,’ and as the only 
variety suited to vineyard cultivation here on 
the northern limits of grape culture. In parts 
of our country better suited to the grape than 
New England, such as the southern shore and 
islands of Lake Erie, or the State of Missouri, 
it becomes sweeter and acquires a finer flavor 
than here; but it is doubtful whether larger or 
handsomer clusters have been raised anywhere 
than have been here in Massachusetts, where 
we are proud to say it was originated through 
the painstaking efforts of our guest of to-day. 
Mr. Bull’s success in raising the Concord not 
only gave us that invaluable grape, but stimu- 
lated others to experiment in the same direc- 
tion, and for this variety and for the impetus 
which he gave to the improvement of the grape, 
he deserves the grateful acknowledgments of 
all who have enjoyed partaking of the fruit of 
the Concord or any other of our wonderfully 
improved native grapes.” 


Closing Remarks of Colonel Wilder. 1 

In concluding the ceremonies, Mr. Wilder 
said: “This has been a very pleasant occasion, 
and especially so as we Lave been able to ex- 
press personally to our guest the gratitude we 
feel for the blessing he has conferred on our 
land. Also, to express the hope that he may 
live on to prosecute his noble work and per- 
haps give the world a better grape even than 
the Concord, and thus add another memorial 
to his good deeds which shall live long after 
we have passed over to the better land where 
we all hope to meet at last; and shonld I go 
first, I beg to assure you, my friends, that if 
you come where I am you will meet with a 
hearty welcome to my home.” 


THE TEXAS WOOL CLIP. 


An Abilene despatch of July 2d relates to 
the short wool clip of Texas the present season, 
which is said to be 15 million pounds below the 
usual average of 40 millions. Some large flock- 
masters who came in to sell their clip that day 
had only 58,000 pounds; last year their clip 
was 140,000 pounds, They sold no dur- 
ing the year: “ The falling off was wholly due 
to ravages of death in the flocks. The lamb 
crop this year will fall short 20 per cent. of an 
average. There are no muttons to ship this 
year, the sheep being so poor that the wolves 
can barely eke out a living. The agents of 
eastern wool merchants are unable to obtain 
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—It is said that the noted stallion George 
Wilkes, has about three hundred and seventy-one 
living foals. Forty-five of their number have 
beaten the 2.30 record. ‘Three of these were pacers 
and forty-two trotters. 


—Wilson Waddington of West Haven, Conn., 
has purchased Hamilton Park, for 860,000. 


Mr. Charles Reed, the owner of Trouble, 
the famous old steeplechaser, has presented that 
horse to his old trainer, James Lee. 


—Knapsack McCarthy, the well-known trainer, 
wears a gold plated nail for a watch charm. The 
nail was taken from one of Little Brown Jug’s 
shoes after scoring the three remarkable heats at 
Hartford, which have never been beaten by trot- 
ters or pacers. 


Allie Woodward has thirteen horses on bis 
string at Mystic Park. Probably the fastest one 
is Ballard Boy, whose record is 3.24. He is in fine 
condition this season, but will not be put on the 
track till late in the fall. 


—Springfield and Hartford have at last come to 
an understanding regarding their fall meetings. 
The meeting will be held on Sept. 7, 8, 9 and 10, 
the week following the races at Charter Oak Park. 


—It is rumored that Jack Front will hold a 
series of running races at Beacon Park, before the 
seasou closes. 


—The Northern New York and Vermont trot- 
ting circuit purses closed Jnly 12. The circuit 
opens at Hoosick Falls, on July 20. 


—Jock Bowen's speedy trotter, Tucker, has 
made a mile, this season, in 2:19. This record 
was made inthe 2:20 class at Poughkeepsie, in 
which Tucker beat Felix after a hard race. Five 
heats were trotted, three of them being in time less 
than 2:20. 


—Mr. M. Cashman, of New York city, has 
urchased the brown gelding, John Mills, 2:34, by 
Vinthrop Morrill, from Morrill and Gibbs, of 
Bangor, Maine. John Mills has shown a trial 
in 2 :26. 


— The New York press are pouring hot shot 
into the steeple-chasers and those who control 
them. The opinion seems to be unanimous that 
this class of racing should be done away with 
altogether. 


July meetings at the Beacon, Mystic and 
Manchester driving parks are among the possi- 
bilities. ‘ 


George Forbes, of Cleveland, O., has pur- 
chased from M. Burgess, of Woodstock, Ont., 
the chestnut three-year old fille Annie F., by 
Chicago Volunteer, dam Dolly (dam of Fuller, 
pacing record 2: 13 3-4). 


— An association has been formed at Salem, 
styled the New England Association of Trotting- 
Horse Breeders, with General William 8. Tilton 
as president, and Thomas Sanders, of Haverhill, 
as associate. Both of these gentlemen have a 
thorough knowledge of horses, and success to the 
new association is a foregone conclusion. 


— The horses stabled at Beacoz: and Mystic 

parks are being exercised daily. Some very 

od time has been made by some of the younger 
orses who are yet without a record. 


— W. B. McDonald, of Buffalo Girl fame, has 
purchased a pacer of unknown breeding, that is 
said to be a wonder. Its first trialon the track 
made a record of 2.28. 


— George B. Moore’s black gelding pacer, Ned 
Hanlan, that made such a quid chowte against 
the bay mare Nina at Mystic Park at the spring 
meeting, is being exercised daily, and in a trial 
heat recently beat his previous record. 


— James T. Williams, the owner of Joe Cotton, 
is aspiring to become a starter on the track, and 
says that if the American, Monmouth and Coney 
Island clubs will give him a permanent engage- 
ment, he would sell his entire string of race 
horses and devote his energies to starting ex- 
clusively. 
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their usual supplies, and the market is kept 
drained,” F 


mace, a teaspoonful of powdered ginger, and 
half an ounce of allspice. Boil these ingre- 
dients for twenty minutes ; pour the catsup 
while warm into hot bottles, and when quite 
cold cork them securely, and store in a dry 
place. A wineglassful of this catsup, stirred 
into half a pint of melted butter, or good 
gravy, may be used instead of tomato sauce 
if the latter is not at hand. 


Tomato Marmalade—Weigh the fruit, 
and take as many ounces of sugar as the re 
are pounds of tomatoes. Put the sugar into 
a preserving pan, set it over a gentle fire, 
and stir until the sugar melts and acquires a 
light brown color. Add three or four onions, 
minced very finely, and when these too are 
slightly browned, put into the pan the toma 
toes, cut into pieces. Season pleasantly with 
salt, pepper, powdered mace and grated nut 
meg. Boil all gently together till the fruit 
is reduced to a pulp; then strain the juice 
through a sieve, and boil it again—this time 
quickly—until a little, put upon a plate, will 
stiffen. Put the marmalade into jars, and 
when cold,cover in the usual way. This 
forms a most dainty relish, spread upon 
slices of thin, well buttered bread, and if 
nicely prepared, it wil! keep good for a long 
time. 

Tomato Omelet.—Peel four ripe tomatoes, 
and cut or chop them into little dice. Make 
a heaped tablespoontul of flour into a smooth 
paste with a little cold milk; add a little 
salt and pepper, six well beaten eggs, and 
the tomatoes. Beat the mixture thoroughly, 
and fry the omelet in the usual way. It may 
be folded over if liked, but it must not be 
turned. It will require from six to eight 
minutes to cook properly.—[ Country Gentle- 
man. 


FOR TELLING HORSES’ AGES. 


The full-grown horse possesses twenty-four 
back teeth; that is, six in each side of each 
jaw; these are called molars or grinders. 
He has twelve front teeth; that is, six in 
each jaw. Mares have no tushes. The foal 
has either at his birth or shortly afterward 
eight milk teeth ; tnat is, four in each jaw; 
at about twelve months two more milk teeth 
come in each jaw. ‘These remain unchanged 
till he is three years old. The mouth of the 
yearling and two-year-old cannot be con- 
founded. The yearling mouth shows no 
signs of use, and the corner teeth are shelly 
only ; at two years old these teeth are strong 
and well grown, and the corner teeth filled 
up. A little before three years the two center 
teeth of each jaw fall out and are replaced by 
permanent ones. A little before five the two 
remaining teeth are shed, and in their place 
come permanent ones. ‘The upper milk teeth 
usually fall out first. 

Thus the mouth is completed as to its 
front teeth; the corner tooth, however, is 
but imperfectly developed, being at present a 
shell only; this shell at six years old has 
filled up and is a complete tooth. This is 
the difference between a five and a six year 
old. The tushes appear between three and 
a-half and four years old, and they take 
nearly two years to arrive at their full 
growth. These teeth, as the horse grows 
older, get blunter and shorter, and so to an 
experienced judge are a sure indication of 
e. Up to six years old the mouth is in a 
distinct and periodical state of structural 
change. There is no difficulty in determin- 
ing the age up to that date. After that the 
age must be judged by the shape of the 
mouth and the appearance of the teeth called 
the mark. At six years of age the cuts leave 
the two center teeth above, at seven the next 
two above, at eight the outer or corner teeth 
above. 

At nine the two center teeth below lose 
the cuts, at ten the next two below, and at 
eleven the outer or corner teeth below. 
After a little practice the close observer can 
scarcely make a mistake. 
occur are the same in all horses, or nearly 


so, [The Sportsman, 
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boat went down, 


‘anding of the little fleet. 


stormiest moods. 
that possessed me. 
sight and sound of the breakers I was rest- 
less and unquiet, near them I was awed and 
melancholy, but some craving of my nature 
was satisfied, and I was comparatively calm. 
I believe many of our 
mensely superstitious, 
doomed in consequence of this. 
always euallows whet it gets a hold of,” they 
said among themselves, with sorrowful fatal- 
ism. We can hardly help being superstitious 
and gloomy—we who are born and reared in 
Callermouth. Nature is so stern in her moods 
and so cruel in her ways of expressing them 

Miss Ashford, our vicar’s daughter, is very 
cross with me for saying things like this, 
but I cannot help thinking that even she 
feels them to be true sometimes during the 
long and stormy winters on this nortawest 
coast of ours. She is very kind and good, and 
as she is always busy working among us, per- 
haps that helps her through. It was she who 
taught me how to write and put sentences 
together so as to make this story intelligible, 
and it was she who wished me to write it. 
Why, I donot know. When I told it to her 
first I hardly expected her to believe it, but 
|she did, and helped me through the bad 
} time I had after—but that must bide until I 
| come to it. 

Callermouth is only a cluster of cottages 
around a little harbor, with a pier and life- 
| Soat house below. About a mile to the 
| north is the ugly sharp ridge of rocks which 
| bears the significant name of the “Ribs o’ 
| Death.” Many a fine vessel has struck and 
ground her timbers to matchwood, many a 
vow clinging life has been washed off those 
atal ribs. They do say that in the old times 
many a ship was lured there to its destruc- 
tion, too ; but 1 can scarce believe the grand- 
fathers of our brave fellows, who lived by 
and on the waters just as now, could be in- 
human enough to trade upon the danger and 
death of fellow mariners. Only I must say 
that even yet, while any one of our men 
would risk his life without thinking twice 
about it to save another, he wouldn’t have 





) any very definite ideas on the laws of sal- 
| vage. 


l was not a comely lass in the estimation 
of the village critics. In fact, when I saw 


| my little white face, with its big dark eyes, 


in the old-looking glass which hung over the 


| mantelpiece in our front room, and compared 


it with that of Belle Carr, our biggest and 


| best looking girl, I used to feel very small 
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and insignificant. She was a true fisher 
lass, tall and strongly made, with a swing- 
ing walk and saucy smile, and a ready word 
for every one, gentle or simple. The artist 
who came here sometimes to paint us in our 
characteristic blue flannels always selected 
her, and passed me over. I was not a “type” 
and she was, they said! ; 

Well, | was glad of it, for Willie wouldn’t 
have liked me to act as model. 

Spite of my want of beauty, I had two lads 
come courting me, and Willie Lisle was the 
one I favored. Edam (Adam) Carr was too 
much of my own temper for me, too gloomy ; 
I was afraid of him; had the same sort of 
mistrust of him that I had of the sea, and 
perhaps a little of the same idea of his pos- 
sible power over me. 

But Wiliie, with his bonnie yellow cnrls 
and his blue eyes, and his sunny smile, what 
girl conld have resisted him? He brought 
his brightness into my life, and it seemed to 
go out like the sun beneath a 
day he sailed on the Rowena, bound for 


| China and the East Indies, from the Tyne. 


All our most energetic and enterprising 


| young men become sailors, if they do not 
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fishermen as their fathers 
before them. It never seems to enter into 
any of their heads that there are other 
means of livelihood than these two callings. 
they cannot tear themselves away from the 
sea altogether, however they may abuse it. 
hey inhale its salt breeze with their earliest 
breaths, its foam and spray beat on them, 
until it becomes part of them, as it were, and 
they are as much creatures of the waves as 
the fishes that swim beneath or the gulls that 
float above. So it was that when Willie 
grew discontented with his earnings as a 
fisherman he went to to make more 
money, in the hope wedding me the 
sooner. 

“I was not strong enough for a fisherman’s 
wife,” he said, “and he hoped to be able to 
keep me likea lady!” Just as if! cared! 

Though I was small I was not delicate, 
and I could, and indeed did, carry the creel 
as well as the best of them. For my mother 
married again, and when she died there were 
more little mouths to fill, and no one but me 
to do it; for their father was a lazy, drunken 
good-for-nothing, who fell over the cliff one 
night when he was rolling home from the “Old 
Ship Inn,” and did no good after. Lucky 
for them and for me, though it sounds queer 
for me to say it, he did not live long to be a 
burden; but we had some hard times now 
and then, when the weather was rough and 
there was no fish to sell. Only for the bairns 
I would have been housemaid at the vicar- 
age, for which Miss Ashlord had had me 
trained before mother died, but I could earn 


sea 


of 


| more money doing as the rest did, and look 
| after the little ones at the same time. 


The men favored me in the matter of fish, 
because they thought I had a stiffish hill to 
climb, and | will say that nobody was kinder 
than Edam Carr. I believe he was really 
fond of me,and I often reproached myself 
that I could not help shrinking from him. 
But I was not alone in that dread. They 
called him “Black Edam” for a nickname, be- 
None of 
the men exchanged greetings with him when 
he stalked alone past their friendly groups ; 


| nor did any of the girls laugh and joke with 


him. With one consent he was left alone. 
Well, you see, here was a bond of union 
between us in his eyes. They looked on me 
as one doomed, and on him as one unlucky 
or unhappy, which means the same to them. 
“It’s no use fighting fate, Elsie,” he would 
say, looking down on me with his great 


| gloomy eyes, “we were made for one another, 


we two.” 

But I used to shake my head and run 
away, though | dared nor offend him by con- 
tradicting him otherwise. He got grimmer 
and blacker as time went on, and I did not 
forget my Willie, as perhaps Edam hoped I 
should. 

The weather was uncertain that autumn, 
} and there was little dependence on the fish. 

Some days the boats were not off at all, some 
| days they had no fish when they landed. I 
| got work where I could, but those three 

mouths at home took a lot of satisfying, and 
I often went to bed hungry and cold along 
with them. 
One afternoon I was wandering rather dis- 
consolately on the beach, feeling low and 
hopeless, wishing for Willie and better days, 
when Edam, who was busy in his boat, called 
to me as I passed by. 
“Elsie, come bere and tell me what you 
think of my boat ;” he cried in a more cheery 
voice than usual, and, glad to be good-na- 
tured when I could, I stopped and admired 
the fine new boat he had just bought with 
the money an uncle had left him. 
“But you’ve got no name for her,” I said 
at last ; “what are you going to call her ?” 
“That depends on you,” he replied, looking 
up quickly ; “if ye don’t object, | would name 
her ‘The Bonnie Elsie !’” 
That would never do, I thought in a min- 
ute ; it would be all over the place at once 
that Edam Carr had called his boat after El- 
sie Wilson, and that she was “off with the 
old love and on with the new.” 
“You musn’t do that,” I demurred as gen- 
tly as I could; “there’s prettier names and 
lasses too, for that matter in the place !” 
His face changed for the worse in a mo- 
ment, and an angry light blazed in his eyes. 
“I’m not to heve yer name, then, forbye 
yerself?” ; 
“It wouldn’t do, Edam ; folks would talk, 
and—and Willie might be vexed,” I went on 
hesitatingly. What a coward I was to be 
sure! It was with the greatest difficulty in 
the world I managed to bring out my real 
objection. And yet I was so proud of be- 
ing Willie’s sweetheart. 
“He’s not yer man yet that he should 
mind,” Edam replied sulkily, and then under 
his breath : “maybe he never will be, either.” 
I heard the end of the sentence, low as it 
was muttered. 
“An’ what’s to hinder, if we’re both of one 
mind about it?” I said, sharply, losing my 
temper a bit at his obstinacy. 
“Who knows? He might get a wife 
where he’s gone, and he might never come 
back at all” —— 

“D’ye want to quarrel wi’ me, Edam ?” 

“No, no, Elsie, we winna quarrel,” he said 
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at once. 
I wouldn't like to vex you.” 





after a moment. 


be wise to offend him more than I had been 
unlucky enough to do already. There was 
no harm in sailing out a mile or so, providing 
he would promise to bring me back then 
k | But, could I trust him? 


&| speaking, and she took part with him. 





Three months before I was born my fether’s 
; ina sudden squall, within 
sight of home and of my mother, who, with 
the rest of the fishermen’a wives, awaited the 


_ Perhaps this was the reason I had such an 
instinctive horror and dread of the sea, even | 
while it fascinated and drew me to it in its | 
It was a queer feeling 

When away from the 


eee who are im- 
ooked upon me as 
“The sea 


“I’m a bit queer in the temper, but 


“I’m goin’ to try th’ new boat ; will ye ven- 
ture out wi’ me, lassie?” he went on quietly, 


I did not know what to say. It would not 


“It’s not much to ask ye, Elsie, and it'll 
plase him ever so! He’s gey queer to do we’ 
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just now, lassie,” she said aside to me, “if ye 
can humor him a bit, ye might for ma sake.” 
She was a kind neighbor, and often the 
bairns got a dinner from her when I was away, 
80 I did not care to refuse her. If she saw 
no harm in it, who else would dare to talk ? 
Still I hesitated. 
“D’ye think it’s safe? The sea has been 
callin’ off and on all the day. Listen !” 
And in the bush which so often precedes a 
gale we could distinctly hear that stra 
ane Saat which we always say 
sea is calling.” 


Edam threw a quick glance along the hori- 


zon. 
“It'll blow hard afore the morn, but there’s 
time enough to be out and in again for all 
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cruel!” 1 said between my sobs. 


that.” 
There was somethi 
made me doubtful, but 


open sea, tacking and turni 
breeze. * 


like a bird. 
“She’s a bonnie one to go, Edam,” I said 
after a little, bnt I got no reply. 
with his eyes fixed upon the Gistant sky, and 
I could see how he was thinking something 
over very deeply. 
his eyes, and dia not like the prospect. A 
gleam of sickly yellow light lay low down to 
the water, but f mons that were piled masses 
of heavy gray clouds, without a break save in 
one place, where it was as though a mighty 
hand had pushed them aside to make a space 
for the tempest to break through. All around 
this space was hurry and confusion, while the 
rest of the sky was sullen and quiet. Far out 
the sickly gleam on the horizon was repeated 
on a gray green sea; the dark waves were 
beginning to show tops of white. 

did not like the prospect, non did I like 
the notion of being out there on that angry- 
looking waste of waters at the mercy of Edam 
Carr and his caprices. 

“Don’t you think we should go back now, 
Edam ?” I asked timidly; “it doesn’t look 
over well out yonder,” and I pointed to the 
far sea. 

“Leave that to me, Elsie, ma darlin. 

He had no right to call me his darling, but 
I was beginning to be very much afraid, and 
so I said nothing about that. 

But all at once a rush, a whirl, and a roar 
caused me to scream out as a squall struck 
our little craft and made it heel over, wetting 
me to the skin st the seme time. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we fisher lassies are not at all 
brave upon the sea, though it may be almost 
our native element. There are very few 
Grace Darlings among us. Indeed, we hardly 
ever venture into a boat at all. So it is not 
to be wondered at that my courage should 
fail utterly when we began to ship heavy seas. 
“Oh, take me home, Edam, or I know we'll 
never win back at all !” 

But he took no notice more than to put 
— right and tight in a skillful way I 
could not but admire, however angry I began 
to feel toward him. 

“Are you never going to turn, Edam Carr ?” 
I broke out at last. 

A suspicion which I had often heard 
breathed in the village came back to me then, 
and I trembled for our lives. They said, 
“Edam Carr was gettin’ the same queer look 
his feyther had afore he went out of his heid 
and drowned hisself!” and remembering this 
and the few words his mother had whispered, 
I inclined to think he was mad at times. 
When I spoke he laughed out loud. It was 
the first time that I had ever heard him laugh, 
and it gave me an odd feeling. 

“So you're afraid, my bonnie Elsie? It’s 
along time since you and I were as much 
alone togetheras we are now; nothing but the 
boat that holds us two on all that world o’ 
water! Eh, but it’s fine to have you all to 
mysel’ like this !” , 

“Are you mad ?” [ exclaimed, my thought 
taking words all unconsciously. 

Edam laughed again, that horrible, cruel 
laugh which had no mirth in it. 

“Maybe. Sometimes | think I am myself, 
but if I am, it’s for love o’ you.” 

His eyes were so bright and so wild I 
could not bear to look at them, and his hand, 
as he took hold of mine, burned with fever. 
“For mercy's sake, Edam, take care! If 
ye don’t mind we’ll be both in the water.” 
“An’ what o’ that? At any rate we'll 
drown together, and ye’ll never belong to 
another man.” 

I clasped my hands in an agony of terror. 
Yh, what a fool I had been not to have 
guessed what might happen! I thought of 
the poor bairns at home waiting for me now 
» give them their suppers, and hear their 
rayers and tuck them up in their beds, and 
the tears rolled down my cheeks at the 
thought of how long they might have to 
wait. 


“Oh, Edam, I didn’t think ye could be so 


in the tone, which 
did not want to seem 
a coward; so before long we were out in the . 
to catch the| ~~ 
There was more of that further out 
than on shore, but still not enough to send us 
along merrily, although the new boat was 
light and swift and easy to manage as any 
boat could well be, and skimmed the waves 


Edam sat 


I followed the direction of 
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washed ashore two days after. For long the 
people looked at me strangely. Their super- 
tition made them regard me now as “ un-| 
canny” and shun me as something they | 
could not account for. Besides, instead of | 
the sea claiming its victim, as they expected | 
it todo, I had been miraculously saved from it! | 
I often wonder I did not go mad myself 
during that dreary time. 

For I settled in my own’ mind clearly 
enough how it was. I should never see my 
bonnie sweetheart more. I had not a doubt 
that he was dead, and that my cry for help 
had brought him in the spirit to my assist- 
ance. For a while I nursed my sullen grief 
in silence; but at last Miss Ashford’s kind- 
ness broke down the barrier, and I told her 
everything. Only for that, and because she 
did ‘not laugh at me, but believed that I 





But even 
the tears failed to move him. 
“You have been cruel enough to me—it’s 
my turn now!” he answered sullenly, as he | 
altered the sail. . 

By this time the lurid gleam had almost | 
died out from the sky and ali was dark| 
around us. The wind was blowing strongly | 
and hurrying the masses of clouds across the | 
heavens at headlong speed, and tearing at 
the water until the air and the waves 
mingled in one wild fray. How our little 
boat lived at all in such a storm is more 
than I can understand. In the hands of a 
less experienced boatman we should have 
been lost in no time. 

“Do have pity on me and the poor little 
ones that have only me to look to, Edam— 
dear Edam !” 

“Ay, it’s dear Edam now you're in my 
power, but how long would it last if I let | 
you win safe to land? Elsie, if you'll say | 
you'll be ma wife I'll make for shore this | 
minute—if not’ 
“What then ?” I faltered. 
“['llrun us straight on to the ‘Ribs o’ | 
Death,’ and there’ll be an end on’t !” 
What was I todo? I tried to be false to | 
Willie for the sake of dear life, but it was | 
no use. I couldn’t get out the words which | 
would make me so! If 1 must die I must, and 
there was no help for it; but oh! it was! 
hard, while the young blood flowed quick 
and warm in my veins, to be plunged head- 





|tears of joy at once, and the world seemed 


spoke the truth, I should have lost my senses 
or my life, for the secret was killing me. 

“Truly there are strange mysteries we 
cannot hope to be revealed in this life,” she 
said solemnly. “* Hast thou, which art but 
air, a touch, a feeling of their afflictions ?” I 
would try not to think too much about it, 
Elsie ; and don’t give way to despair, above 
all. Think how the little ones need you.” 

It was all very well to talk, and I did try 
honestly ; but I couldn’t help thinking of my 
boy during the long dreary wintry nights 
after the children had gone to bed, and I was 
left alone by the glimmering firelight. Then 
the tears would come, and, oh! it felt 0 | 
lonely, and life so sad wanting him. 

1 was sitting thus one night, leaning my | 
cheek upon my hand, and the stocking I was 
knitting for one of the bairns had fallen upon 
the floor while I gazed into the dying em-! 
bers. How long I sat I know not, but sud- 
denly the coals fell together and flared up 
into a blaze, and there on the other side of 
the hearth stood Willie, my Willie, laughing 
down at me. 

I screamed and covered my eyes. I dared 
not look at what seemed confirmation of my 
worst fears; but ina moment warm, living 
arms were round my neck, and I was clasped 
to a strongly beating heart. 

“ Why, what ails thee, sweetheart ? 
would say you’d seen a ghost !” 

1 did not tell him then that I had taken 
him for one. The tears were changed into 
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It is greatly to be regretted by all connected 
with the State College, and by the State at 
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CHESTNUT CULTURE. 


BY JOSIAH HOOPES. 


With experience comes the conviction that 
onr native be for 
forest planting in this country, and in the 


trees must relied on 
entire North American sylva no species is 
more useful or more easily or cheaply grown 
than Although frequently 


growing on very thin slaty hillsides, this tree 


our chestnut. 


adapts itself to rich deep soils with gratifying 
Per- 


fect drainage is a necessity, although rich 


results, provided they are not too wet. 


or relieve all manner of disease. The information 
box of pills. Find out 
about them, and you 
will always be thank- 
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land isnot. Rapid growth is not detrimen- 
tal to the quality of the timber, as some sup- 
pose, and many planters believe it to be an 
advantage, as it secures a straight, even 
grain, and more decided markings in the 
wood. Ifset thinly with abundant room for 
development, one has first the option of al- 
lowing the trees to fruit, and thus testing the 
quality of the nuts. If the fruit is not of 
fine size and good quality, the trees may be | 
permitted to stand for timber or be grafted 
with “scions of a nobler stock.” 

This latter operation is rather uncertain 
with most cultivators, especially with new 
hands, although we have seen excellent suc- 
cess in some instances. That chestnuts will 
prove profitable when grown for the nuts 
alone we have abundant testimony here in 
Pennsylvania, but much depends upon the 
quality of the crop. As is the case with ap- 
ples, pears and peaches, fruit of extra size 
and appearance will always sell readily when 
that of inferior quality can hardly be given 
away. None but the finest secd should ever 
be used, for although we may not depend on 
their coming true, yet a good strain will in- 
variably produce a large percentage of profit- 
able fruit. There is a decided difference in 
trees as regards their profuseness of bearing. 
A seedling will often yield an immense crop, 
while another close beside, under the same 
conditions, will be almost barren; but this is 
nothing more than what we may expect in 
all fruit as well as nut-bearing trees. 





connection with this institution for the purs 
pose of accepting a similar position at the| 
Massachusetts Agricultural College at Am.- | 
herst. The good wishes of his many friends 

in the State will go with him to his new field 

of work. It wasa fitting tribute to his con- 
tributions to science and to his faithful serviee | 
at the college for the trustees to confer upon | 
him the degree of Ph.D. Measures were at | 
once taken by the trustees to fill the vacancy | 
and the effort will be made to secure an effi- | 
cient man for the place. The matter was left | 
in the hands of a committee consisting of| 
Pres, Fernald and Prof. Balentine ot the fac- 


In planting for timber, experience will per- 
haps teach us the value of the chestnut. In 
sections not particularly advantageous for 
farm purposes land may be utilized and made 
profitable by setting to these trees. Their 
very rapid growth and adaptability to so 
many useful purposes entitle them to prece- 
dence in the Eastern States at least. 

The chestnut is of the very easiest propa- 
gation from seed. The nuts, however, read- 
ily decay if the proper conditions are not 
well observed both in the storing over win- 
ter and in planting. They are exceedingly 


ulty and Messrs. Haines and Gilbert of the | sensitive to dryness or an excess of moisture 
trustees, and they are now in correspond- when first taken from the tree; so much so 
ence with parties in regard to the matter.— | that a prominent nurseryman once facetionsly 
[Maine (Augusta) Farmer. remarked that it would not do to place chest- 


| bright and gay, now Willie was safe at home! 
When I did tell him at last what had 

“Oh, Willie, Willie! can you not hear me, | caused me so much misery he only laughed, 
my sweetheart, my darling ? If you were | and said I must have let my imagination run 
only by I know you could save me. It’s for|away with me. But he acknowledged to 
your aake I die, Willie; but I love you so, I |having had a troubled dream, in which 
ove you so!” | called on him for help, though he always de- 
“Then die, Elsie, for ye shall never be his |clares he cannot remember anything more 
wife!” | about it. 
Il sank down in the bottom of the boat | I never look at the “ Ribs of Death ” with- 
and closed my eyes. I could not look at my | out a shudder and a sigh for poor Edam’s 
death, though I knew now it must come. A | terrible death, and nothing will persuade me 
dull stupor crept over me, and the agony of that I was not saved from sharing his fate by 
fear which held me before was gone. Was | supernatural assistance. But I do not insist 
it my disordered imagination which made | upon it with Willie, for he does rot like me 
me think something had happened which | to talk about it. He wants my life to be 
sounds perfectly incredible ? | sunny and full of hope and joy and love, and 

It was getting too dark to distinguish | does his best to make it so now that I am his 
lainly, but, noe that was Edam Carr’s | wife. 
»ig form I saw at the other end of the boat | 
stooping over a coil of rope? ‘TAKE CARE OF TRANSPLANTED 

then who was the man busied with the | TREES. 
— the — of it? 

fe were shut off from all human hel > pa 
there in the midst of a howling tempest, on So much depends “ER: te, eeqeon, that 
yet some one had managed to come on board, | Under the fostering care of the most expert 
and evidently to give us his assistance.| gardener many trees, no matter how well 
——— — possibly have ap- | planted, refuse to grow if the after-treat- 
a}? aw, my eyes were shut, | nent be neglected. One of the most neces- 


certainly not without my hearing it. Where, 
: 4 wi sary attentions during a prolonged drought 


long into eternity. 
I gave one loud despairing cry. 
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then, had this eoengee come from ? 
All these thoughts flashed through my | is the thoroughly tested practice of summer 
mulching. Some maintain that frequent 


mind, but at the time I was too stupefied to 
wonder much. My faculties seemed dulled, | stirrin of the soil will answer a better pur- 
pose, by not attracting the insects, and at 


and I could neither suffer nor fear any more. 
the same time create a tendency to moisture. 


I simply waited for the end. I could see 

dimly the sharp ridge of rocks we were | It is unwise to place a large mass of material 
nearing, and from which nothing short of a over the ported under a tree, as it soon de- 
miracle now could keep us. cays and causes the soil to become sour and 


But this miracle did take place. All at 


once our course changed and the boat 
turned from its dangerous way. Then, and 
not till then, did Edam seem to awaken to 
the knowledge that he wis no longer manag- 
ing affairs. ith a sudden oath he started 
up and crept forward. 


its back toward him I saw him raise his arm 
to thrust it aside. Then slowly, slowly, it 
turned and looked him straight in the face. 

He cried out wildly,“God help me, for 
I'm mad now, any way!” and, throwing up 
his arms, he leaped overboard into the seeth- 
ing water. 

4 watched him strike out when he rose, but 
I was too paralyzed to scream even. He had 
not a chance in that terrible sea, but was 
thrown like a bit of floating weed upon the 
very rocks he had been steering for, clung 
there a moment, only to be swept back by 
the return of the waves. I saw this in the 
last lurid streak of light which flashed across 
the water before the night came, and in it 


companion. Was it all a dream? 

know even then, nor did I feel afraid, but as 
those eyes met mine a thrill ran through me, 
and I sank into unconsciousness. Late that 
night when some of the men went down to 
see that their boats were secure, they found 
Edam’s Carr’s new boat y drawn up on 
the beach and me lying in it in a dead faint. 


When he got to the figure standing with | 


were shown at last the features mee = 
id not 


generates different forms of fungi. What is 
needed is a light covering of some loose 
substance that will impart a cool, healthy 
shade, and at the same time not prevent a 
circulation of fresh air over the surface of the 
|soil. Although the insects, such as beetles, 
| that harbor under a mulch, are not usually 
of a destructive character, still their presence 
denotes an unhealthy condition of the place, 
so that the covering should occasionally be 
removed, and the earth receive a stirring. 

In the case of very valuable lawn trees 
which appear to be struggling for life during 
a dry spell of weather, it is well to wrap 
| their bodies loosely with some tough pape 
| which, while admitting the air freely, affords 
a pleasant shade. In desperate cases, wrap- 
ping the trunks of trees with wet sphagnum 
moss will frequently preserve their lives. 
Deep holes made with a crew-bar in the 
immediate vicinity of the roots afford access 
fer water direct to these important o 8, 
and a thorough syringing over the foliage 
every evening is also very useful in sustain. 
ing life. One of the most serious faults with 


cause than many are aware of. It is so easy 
to stake our trees and fasten them securely 
that the oversight is inexcusable. In t ing, 
| however, matting should always be p 





, becriptions Miniature Stata- 
; is mother, old eral pend the desired. int 
Nannie Carr, had come up while we were 


between the stake and bark to b- 
After that came a time of dull, stupid | bing.—[Josiah Hoopes. ales 

misery to me. I could never answer ques- | ee 

that dreadful | oreRcE’s “PLEASANT PURGATIVE 





USEFUL FLIES. 


The insect sent by Mr. Marckres is one | 
flies—Rhyssa 
three-fourths 


of our largest ichneumon 


lunator. Itis one and inches 


long, of a brown color, ringed, lined and 
Its 
strong primary or front wings are each 
marked with three dusky brown spots, one 
at end, one near the middle, and the third, 
largest and deepest in color, about midway 
between. The most noticeable feature of 
this fly is its large compressed abdomen, 
and very long ovipositor. This consists of 
three long hair-like appendages, which in 
this case are more than four inches long. 
These flies and their relatives are the far- 
mers’ best friends. Impossible as it may 
seem, they can bore by means of their long 
slim augers right into hard wood. 

And why , they do this? Simply that 
they may lay their eggs in the helpless grub 
that is boring the tree and trying to destroy 
it. Thus these ever active ichneumon flies 
are sharp to detect the concealed grub, 
even though the latter is so well hidden, and 
is quick to lay the fatal egg that is to prove 
the death warrant of the destructive borer. 
Were it not for the hosts of parasitic in- 
sects, the injurious species would soon de- 
stroy all our valuable trees, shrubs, and 
other plants. The plant lice which have 
been so terribly destructive this season are 
being rapidly vanquished by other and very 
small species of parasites. Swift evidently 
knew what he was about when he wrote: 
“The little fleas, that do us tease, have lesser 
fleas to bite ’em, and these again have lesser 
fleas, and so ad infinitum.”—{ Professor A. J. 
Cook. 


dotted with yellow markings. clear, 


DOGS’ DELIGHT. 


If a wildcat gets among my poultry, he 
will take one and go, and will not come 
again till he wants more. If a panther ora 
tiger gets after my sheep he, will do the same. 
But a dog, being a hunting rather than a 
predaceous animal, bites, tears and kills from 
mere delight in the work. In a flock of 
sheep he stops biting as soon as the victim 
ceases to struggle, to attack another and an- 
other ; and of a dozen sheep he has managed 
to fasten upon, you will find probably not 
more than three or four dead; the rest after 
hours of pain and terror having to be re- 
lieved by the merciful knife of the owner who 
finds them in the morning. It is the same 
with poultry, as I can testify from my own 
observation. 

Now what but a thoroughly savage beast 
can do such work as this? What mercy do 
these creatures show to the poor fox or deer 
who has been running for hours in mortal 
terror with a pack of veritable hell-hounds 
in pursuit, when at last they overtake him 

ting and exhausted ? What harm would 
it be to either man or beast if the whole race 
of English fox-hounds and Ss 
should become extinct, and an en 
thus be put toa most barbarous national 
sport ? harm would it beif a few 
more idges and quails should 
from those who take pleasure in killing them, 
so that the merry drumming of the one and 
the cheerful whistle of the other should again 





enliven our fields and forests >—{ Connecticut 
Farmer. 


ars 


nuts intended for planting in one’s pocket. 

To insure success the fresh fruit should as 
soon as possible be placed in boxes of almost 
dry sand to preserve them from contact with 
the air. Should the sand be too wet the 
nuts will decay, and if quite dry the germ 
will lose its vitality. During winter they 
must he stored in acool cellar, and as soon 
as the ground becomes fairly settled in the 
spring sow in shallow drills and cover either 
with sand or finely pulverized soil. If the 
nuts are sound they will germinate at once 
and form the plants for setting out in a sin- 
gle season, Some planters imagine it Is 
more certain to plant the fruit where the 
trees are to remain, but the ease with which 
these seedlings are transplanted in the hands 
of competent persons renders this system 
useless. So many dangers and accidents 
threaten when the fruit is planted in autumn 
that it hecomes necessary to guard the seed 
until almost the very moment of germination. 


A N&WPORT DOG. 


Every once in a while people read a pretty 
good dog story, but rarely have they the op- 
portunity of ascertaining whether or no the 
statements are as represented in the narrative. 
But here is a case which is unmistakably true 
in every particular. The dog in question is 
owned by Mr. Meredith Howland, of New 
York, a very worthy and popular cottager, 
who married a grand-daughter of the late 
Commodore Vanderbilt. They are occupying 
the cottage on Bellevue avenue owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. Daniel Torrance, the parents of Mrs. 
Howland. The letter carrier for this district 
is Mr. William H. Lee, who is saved many a 
step by the dog’s cuteness. ’ 
has letters for the Howland family he goes to 
the gate and whistles. The dog always knows 
when the carrier is due, and waits near the 
doorway of the cottage for the whistle. Di- 
rectly he hears it he seizes a little basket and 
scampers down to the gate with the article in 
his mouth. The carrier puts the letters in the 
basket, says a pleasant word to the canine, 
and goes on his way rejoicing. So does the 
dog, for he walks majestically hack to the 
house, enters, the door being left open for him, 
and finding his master or mistress, as the case 
might be, proves his fidelity and sagacity by 
turning over to them the mail matter.— [New- 
port letter. 


POTATOES WITHOUT POISON. 


When the carrier 


Even destructive storms do good in some 
way, and they may be turned to account in 
such a small matter as gathering of eggs, 

tato beetle eggs. The patches on under- 
side of leaves are not easily found. After a 
storm and wind the tops of potato plants 
are bent over, turning up the underside of 
the leaves, and exposing to view a great 
many ot the eggs. Then those leaves can 
be picked off at a very rapid rate. Gathered 
in baskets they may be thrown in barn-yard 
or in the fire. 

Collecting of the beetles and e; is the 
better way, especially with garden like patches 
where there is no call for the expense and 


ience. 

do more to purify the 
bloodand cure chrom 
ic ill health than $5 
worth of any other 
remedy yet discov- 
ered. If people could 
be made to realize 


the marvelous power of these pills, they would walk 100 miles to get a box if they could not be had 


These pills were a wonderful discovery. No others like them in the world. Will positively cure 


around each box is worth ten tiiwes the cost of a 
One box will 


without. Sent by mail for 25 cents in stamps. Illustrated pamphlet free, postpaid. Send for it; 


the information is very valuable. I. 8S. JOHNSON 


& CO., 22 Custom House Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Make New Rich Blood! 
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HOW LONG CAN FOXES RUN? 


Your correspondent from Massachusetts says 
that he never saw a hound that could catch 
one of their foxes in twenty hours, and that 
his pack has run them for thirty hours with- 
outacatch. LIagree with “Red Eye,” of Vir- 
ginia,that no hound ever ran forty-eight 
hours; it is beyond the endurance of any dog 
to run tnat long. They may what we call 
trail a fox as long as that; just follow the foot 
scent. 

Last season I visited a friend some twenty 
milesaway forafox hunt. Thenight I reached 
his place was a beautiful bright night, and he in- 
sisted we should have a run that night. We 
struck atrack about nine o'clock (now re- 
member I do not say we started the fox). The 
fox was a gray one out hunting. In thirty 
minutes after we struck the track I knew 
that the fox had heard the dogs, and did not 
intend for them to getarunon him. They 
trailed him all night and until about ten 
o'clock next day. I saw him about this time, 
and he looked like a fox just started. One of 
our sweeping dogs, Mait, swept and struck 
within two hundred yards of the fox. His 
deep, powerful tongue soon called the pack to 
him, and in twenty minutes the fox was dead. 
I can kill a red fox with my pack much 
quicker than I can a gray. They reach too far 
over a gray in his dodges; so lose time and 
give him chance to put in some of his tricks. 
If the gentleman of Massachusetts thinks one 
of his foxes can’t be caught in twenty minutes 
let him send one down, and we will give the fox a 
range of the country for a week so as to get 
the best running ground, and if our dogs don't 
kill him in four hours I will make him a pres- 
ent of a pair of our best dogs. 

I myself have had an experience with hounds 
for over twenty years, und never owned or 
saw a hound that could run more than eight 
hours without checks and losses. I should 
like to know where the gentleman gets his 
authority that Col. Tucker has the fastest 
hounds in the South. It has not been my ex- 
perience that they are fast, neither do I think 
any one says so except Col. ‘Tucker himself.— 
[Virginia Cor. Forest and Stream. 


CONGRESSMEN AND THEIR SALA- 
RIES. 


When a member of Congress dies his pay 
ceases on the day of his death. The salary 
of the successor commences the day after 
the decease of the former member, though 
the election may not occur for several 
months. ‘The member, in other words, draws 
pay for time he never served. A member is 
allowed twenty cents mileage each way, or 
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Odorless Vapor Oil Stove. 


One “Saraer, $3.00 With Oven that will 
bake two pies or two loaves of Bread. 
Stove in Cut, $12.00. 


These Stoves are Entirely Different from any 


This device consists in converting water into vapor 
and passing it through the flame hy means of an as 
bestos packing which ts placed around the oil wick 
tube tt may not be known by many of our readers 
that water is composed of two gases, one of which 
is highly inflammable, and the other is the great 
supporter of combustion The action of intense 
heat liberates these gases, and as they come in con 
tact In the flame greatly assist the combustion. The 
asbestos packing holds the water at a point where 
the heat generated decomposes the water and turns 
it to vapor, which is consumed in the blaze, inten 
sifving the heat and causing a grat saving in oil, be 
sides making a pure flame, free from odor or smoke 

WEST SOMERVILLE, MAss, June 5, 1885. 
WEST'S ODORLESS VAPOR OIL STOVE Co 

Gents Six years ago I disposed of my cooking 
stove, and since that time have used exclusively 
your Oderless Vapor Oil Stove all the year round 

do my work in less time, with much greater ease, 
and with less half the expense of running @ 
coal stove Could not be induced to part with it 
especially for ironing 
heating water for washing 
crease or smoke when I have 
can run one blaze without odor 
Mrs. M. 8. West, 53 Day St 

Im Street and see them be 

r 


than 


I run the stove s 
I never had a blaze in 
left it over night. I 


Call at 162 Line 
fore purchasing any 
Cc. &. WEST, Patentce and Agent. 
mays tf 


HOLSTEIR-FRIESIANS 


REGISTERED: H. MB 


FTYWENTY-FIVE BOLE and MEIFER 
CALVES, from Imported Stock, selected 
by SMITHS, POWELL & LAMB, for sale. 


l’rices reasonable, 


WARREN A. HOWARD, 


BELMONT STOCK FARM, 


jex6 BROCKTON. MASS, 13t 


HIRE'S IMPROVED ROOT BEER, 


Packages 25 cts Makes 5 galions of a delicious, 

sparkling and wholesome beverage Sold by all 

druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, 

K. HIRES, 48 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 
mays 16t 





forty cents a mile one way, and he can check 
for the full amount of both trips when he 
takes hia seat. He is allowed $125 for sta- 
tionery. 
The members draw their money inglifferent 
ways. There are probably twenty of the 


into nest-eggs. There are a couple dozen 
members who always overdraw, or rather, 
borrow from the head of the bank. They 
borrow or get in advance sums ranging 
from $10 to $300, and at the end of the 
month they have nothing. The great ma- 
jority of members draw all there is coming to 
them at the end of each month, particularly 
those who have their families with them. 
Some of them never see an outside bank, 
but let their monthly salaries, remain and 
draw it out in small sums. Others take out 
their salaries and place them in other banks. 
But this is not done as much as formerly. A 
number of them got caught in the Middleton 
Bank that broke some time ago. Most of 
the members do all their financial business 
over the counter of the Congressional Bank, 
and some of them pile checks up as high as 
$60,000 in a single session. 


AN ENCOUNTER OF RAT AND 
SNAKE. 


One of our popular young farmers, noted 
for truthfulness as well as modesty, tells the 
following story of a fight between a rat and 
asnake. He was at his stable one morning 
not long since, and after doing some chores 
around the lot he sat down and began to 
meditate—he is given to such things occa- 
sionally—and while sitting on the fence near 
his stable he saw a snake crawl out from 
under the crib in quite a hurry ; presently a 
large rat followed and attacked the snake 
fiercely. It jumped upon his snakeship and at 
once the km g coiled, and endeavored to 
strike the rat, but it was quick and escaped 
the bites, meanwhile plying its own teeth in 
a fearless manner. The rat and snake 
clinched, rolled up in a wad, the snake trying 
to coil around the rat. Just at that moment the 
rat, securing a good chance, seized the snake 
near its tail and bit it terribly. In much 


The most of this sum is pocketed. | 


present House who let their salaries ran | 


should | dange 


pain and agony, the serpent quickly gave up 
the fight and made off, the rat following a 
short distance and then returning went back 


r of Paris green, London purple, or 
the like. Beside the insect destroyers of the 


| Electric Belt Free 
| To introduce it and obtain agents we wil! for the next 
| gixty days «ive away, free of charge, in esch county 
in the 8. a limited number of our German 
Electro Galvanic Suspensory F Price 85; 
a positive and unfailing cure for Nervous Debility, 
| Varicocele, Emissions, Impotency &c. $500.00 Rewar¢ 
paidif every Belt we manutacture does not generate 
muine electriccurrent. Address atonce ELECTRIC 
| MELT AGENCY. ?. O. Box 1/8, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
| nov2l 52t 
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| QUINCY MUTUAL 


‘FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


| Cash Fund, January 1, 1882, $440,183.00. Sur 
lus over re-insurance $2353. 24. Gain in 
Sash Fund the past year, $15,135.20. Gain in 
Cash Surplus the past year, $18,996.26. Amount 
at risk, $25.500,944. Total Liabilities, $186,. 
$73.26. All losses paid in tull. Dividends paid 
:mevery expiring policy; 50 per cent. on 5 years, 30 
per cent. on 3 years, and 20 per cent. on all others. 
Nope but the safer classes of property written. 
ISRAEL W. MONROR, Pres’ and Treas. 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Secretary 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
NO. 27 STATE STR&é 


Lecal Agencies in every town. 
dec26y 


WEAK, UNDEVELOPED PARTS 


Of the body enlarged and strengthened. Simple, unfailin 
selftreatmment Full explanation, references, Ac, sent 

oe. ERIE MEDICAL CO., BUFFALA, N. ¥. 
17t 


DOGS, CANARIES, 
Amada all Fett Birda, 
Docrorep BY JACOB GRAVES, 

24 Union &t., Boston. Mans. 

Office hours trom 10 A. M.to 8P.M. Medicines 
of all kinds forsale. Nothing like Graves’ Egg-Pro 
ducing Food and Koup. Pills for Fowls; prevents 

and cures sickness. may22 5: 








apri7 





month. Price $2.00 
CHASE PUBLISHING CO., Toledo, Ohio. 
feb2042t 





H? RD WOOD ASHES 
AS A FERNRTILIS wT. 
VOO Car loads of Dry Usleached and Leached 


Ashes for sale in car loads at low prices 

and low rates of freight. Delivered at aay railroad 

station in the Ea tern, Middle or Southern States. 
Address JAMES HAMTNESS, 


mays 26t Detroit, Mich. 





potato, slugs are killed off by our extensive 
use of poison. Growers around me make 
the land very rich and put in large good 
seed, and give no attention to the “bugs ;” 
let them eat against rank growth as much as 
they choose.—[W. L. Devereaux, Wayne, 
Co,, N.Y, 





to the crib. Several times it came out and 
smelled alung through the weeds, as if scent- 
ing the snake. It is supposed that the 
snake had eaten the old rat’s young, and it 
was determined to have revenge.—([Lafayette 


| (Ga.) Messenger. 





Chester White jBerkshire and 
Poland China Pigs, Fine Set 
ter Dogs, Seoich Collies, Fox 
Hounds and Beagles, Sheep & 
Poultry, bred and for sale by 
W, Ginpons & Co., West 

Chester, Chester Co., Pa. Send stamp fo: 

and Price List. 
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MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN 
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THE BIRTH OF AMERICA. 


RY M. 2. SAVAGE 
The struggling centuries had wrought 
In weary travail-pain 
That Liberty, conceived in thought, 
Might to her perfect birth be brought 
Beyond jthe Western main. 


From earliest dawn of eldest time 
Man dreamed » dream most fair 
That ‘neath some sky, in some blest clime, 
Would Freedom come with form sublime 
And make the race her cars 


Thermopyle and Runnymede, 
And many a sanguine field, 

Were prophets of the day decreed, 

When, springing from blood- wat« red seed, 
Earth should this harvest yield 


So long had despots ruled the earth, 
Man had been crushed so long, 

That Liberty, to prove her worth, 

Must spring all armed to mighty birth 
Not right alone, but strong 


In clash of arms and battle smok« 
Her puissance must show 

That now at length a power awoke 

To smite old ill deadly stroke, 
And answer blow for blow. 


s with 


The hour hac ruck. On Concord farms 
Beside the genth 

All unappalled by war's alarms, 

Plain manhood empire 


So hastened on the 


stream, 


met in 


hn Buttrick’s word 


} } } 
rauer neara 


mferred 








Ladies’ Department. 
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~ WILDERNESS FARM. 
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my very name by this tim as doubtless 
been forgotten.” 
There was a trace of in his voice, 


us well as visible upon his brow, as he thus 
spoke. 
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socket a curiously-carved pipe, evidently of 
foccign manufacture—sat down likewise. 

While lighting his pipe he perused the old 
man’s countenance again again. 

“I am very m at fault,” he said at 
length, “if you have not known many per- 
sonal changes in your time.” 

| In what way, sir?” 
|" “Why, frankly thus: Your mode of speech 
| and general manner show me that you have 
|known better days, as the common saying 

‘oes. 
° “That’s true enough, sir. I was once the 
landlord of the roadside inn that you'll comefto 
a little farther on down the road, and owner 
of the land it stood on, too.” ” 

“You have suffered a great reverse. 

“Many of ’em,sir. The first was a law- 
suit about my title to my property. T lost 
the day, and the lawyer-chaps got the money , 
then I began the —s As and have 
never been able to get out of It. 

“And yet you appear to be cheerful.” , 

“No, sit; on Easdoned. That's what it 
is. I don’t care what happens. I have 
outlived all my relatives—wife, sons, daugh- 
ters, grandchildren—all are gone, and I am 
left alone. Not that I grieve about that. I 
would rather bear my hard lot myself than 
share it with others. All I hope is that I 
shall be able to work up to the day of my 
death. I said I didn’t care what happens, 
but I forgot. I hope I shall never have to 
come to the poor-house. It would be very 
hard, wouldn’t it, sir, to live fourscore years 
and then come to the parish at last?” 

“Jt shall never be,” muttered the stranger, 
puffing his pipe with fierceness. 

“Eh? [ beg pardon! I didn’t just catch 
what you said.” 

“No matter now. Hark! Look, thre isa 
some one coming, and at a good pace too.” 

The rattling of wheels could be distinctly 
heard upon the still morning air, and then a 
light trap, in which were seated two men, 
came bowling round the contiguous corner. 
The old man touched the rim of his battered 
hat as the the vehicle dashed by. 

“Who are they, friend?” said the stranger, 
curiously. 

“One is Mr. Gilpin, the great auctioneer, 
sir; a man whose profit comes from the losses 
of others. He has had plenty of work lately 
in this part of the country ; people say the 
agricultural trade of England is ruined, and 
will never look up again. If they lived here- 
abouts they'd believe it, for there’s a debt on 
every farm for miles round.” 

«And the other ?” 

Mr. Gilpin’s clerk, sir. They're off up to 
the Wilderness Farm, or Smethcote’s Farm, 
as it is often called. Tkere’s to be a sale there 
to-day. Maybap you saw the bill out about 
it. There’s one stuck on the old barn, and 
most everybody stops to read it.” 

“Why?” asked the stranger, huskily. for 
his face was now pak ow. in a cloud of 
smoke. , 
| “He was so well known, sir, all over the 

country-side. ‘Time was when he was a rich 
| man—a very rich mau—and all went well 

with him. Even if others failed he always 
prospered. But reverses came at last, mis- 
fortunes fell upon him thick and three-fold, 
and now to-day, when the sale is over, he'll 
have to turn out of the homestead where he 
was born, a poorer man than I am, for he 
will have neither house uor furniture, and 
even this hard job of stone-breaking won't 
| be opan to him because of his arm.” 
“Because of his arm? How? In what 
way ?” 

“ He met with an accident in the hay-field 
two years ago, and has had but little use ‘n 
his left side since. But you seem much in- 

| terested in him, sir!” 
| “Thopelam. There is always a lesson to 
| be learned from the misfortunes of others.” 

“Very true, sir—uncommonly true; and 
there is a lesson to be learned from what has 
happened to Farmer Smethcote. Should you 
like to hear it, sir ?” 

“I should, indeed. I see you have fin- 
ished your scanty breakfast. Now fill your 

| pipe out of that pouch, and tell me all about 
this farmer—Smethcote.” 

rhe old man obeyed. He was evidently 
much gratified by the civility extended to 
him. 

“ The lesson is, sir, not to be too hard and 
grinding upon people when you are well off; 
not to allow an evil-minded woman to divert 
\your natural affections; and not to treat 
young folks with too much severity.” 

“ Indeed,” said the stranger, “ your story 

| promises to be interesting. Let me hear it 
at once.” 

“It won’t take long in telling, sir. I’ve 
said already that Henry Smethcote was the 
richest and most prosperous farmer anywhere 
round here. But prosperity hardened his 
heart. ‘Twenty years ago he was a widower, 
with one son—a tall, fine young fellow, about 
twenty years of age I should think he was 
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Master Luke with all her heart, but knew 
her duty to her parents too well to disobey 
them. hen they both died she sold the 
mill, and went to live in a little cottage near 
the church. She had enough to supply her 
wants for eel - 

«“ Did she not marry 

“No; she lived to prove that her love was 
true and steadfast, and that Luke, who won 
her heart, was unworthy of her, for he never 
troubled about her afterwards.” 

The st r seemed about to speak ; but 
he checked himself, making a slight gesture 
with his hand, and the old man went on : 

« Now, sir, you can judge what sort of a 
girl Miss Harriet was ; but first I must tell 
you something about the farmer's wife. As 
things turned out badly, and got worse and 
worse, she made her husband's life a misery 
to him, as Luke said she would ; and at last, 
finding matters es she one night laid 
her hands upon all the money that was in 
the house, and all the things of value which 
she could carry, and went off—where no one 
knows. It almost ruined the farmer. The 
money she had taken was what he had got 
together, with much difficulty, to y his rent 
with, which was then overdue, and if he had 
not had an indulgent landlord it would have 
gone hard with him. As it was he never got 
over the double blow. He was ashamed to face 
his neighbors, and kept himself aloof from 
all. He had no heart to work ; but kept on 
sinking, sinking. Then, two years ago, while 
out in the hayfield, he was very badly hurt 
with the mowing-machine—so badly that he 
was taken up for dead. He was carried 
home ; but there was no one to attend upon 
him. He had lately lived entirely alone, not 
keeping even a domestic ; so the whole house 
was in a dreadful state of neglect. In this 
perplexity you will never guess who it was 
who, like the Good Samaritan of old, rend- 
ered him the services which he needed—who 
nursed him and tended him night and day 
until he recovered a little of his foraer 
strength, and who has ever since been his 
support. It was Harriet Ormond, sir—the 
girl he would not allow his son to make his 
wife.” 

More vehicles had rolled by while the old 
man told his simple story; and now the 
stranger, muttering something inarticulately, 
in which only the word “ dust” was distin- 
guishable, applied his handkerchief to his 
eves, 

There was, too, something suspiciously like 
a tear glittering on the furowed cheek of the 
aged man, who had declared, not long be- 
fore, that he was as hard as the flints he had 
to break. 

“ And so they live together npw,” he con- 
tinued. “She has clung to him through it 
all, and besides that, ruined herself into the 
bargain. I told you she had been left com- 
fortably off, as we say, for one in her station 
of life ; but she put all her money into Smeth- 
cote’s farm, and tried her hardest to retrieve 
things. Had it not been for the bad seasons, 
which have lately followed each other with 
ruinous regularity, she would in all probability 
have succeeded, but the times fons tried 
prosperous men—men with large capitals ; 
and so the end of it all is, sir, the sale to-day, 
and there is no better prospect for them than 
the poor-house to-morrow.” 

The stranger very deliberately knocked 
the ashes from his pipe and rose to his feet. 
He had been deeply affected by what he had 
heard ; but now his countenance showed no 
signs of emotion, save that his brows were 
knit together frowningly. 

“ Yours has been a sad tale, my friend, but 
I thank you for telling it. It is hard that so 
much self-sacrifice and devotion should meet 
with such a reward; but then, such is the 
world. Those who know it would not ex- 
pect otherwise.” 

With asigh the old man assented, and 
prepared to resume his toil ; but the stranger 
stopped him. 

“At your time of life you ought to have 
some easier labor, and leave it to me to see 
you have it. You need never break a stone 
again unless you wish it.” 

“I’m not likely to wish that,” he answered, 
grimly ; “ but "—— 

* Robert Gawntree !” 

“That's my name, sir, though how came 
you to know it? I never mentioned it.” 

“ Robert Gawntree, do you remember one 
night—now eighteen years ago—that you 
found down by the hedgeside—where he had 
flung himself in his misery and despair—a 
young fellow who, whatever his faults, was 
not all bad? Do you remember that he told 
you how he had been driven from from his 

xome, and many other circumstances beside ? 
I see by your face you do remember it. You 
gave the despairing youth substantial aid and 
good advice. By your counsels he set aside 
all the gloomy ideas which had so thronged 
his brain that he was on the verge of mad- 
ness. You told him to be of good heart, 





then. [| remember him as well as if ’twas 
yesterday ; a little wild he used to be—a little 
apt to break bounds at times—to kick over 
the traces, as high-svirited young fellows who 
are kept under too much restriction at home 
nearly always are; but Luke—for that was 
his name—was a good-hearted lad ; there was 
no real harm in him. Everybody liked him, 


of difficulties of one sort or other.” 

“ This son, then, I suppose, was the cause 
of the misfortunes that Pilowed r 

“No, I can’t say he was; but then I've 
found that what we do often produces results 


ls| that we little calculated upon; and so, may | 


be, it was with young Master Luke.” 

“ Where is he ?” 

“Where is he? Many and many a one has 
asked that question without getting an an- 
swer. It’s my belief he’s dead !” 

“Ts it not known for certain ?” 

“No; but | know the lad, and in spite of 
what happened, I think if he had been in the 
land of the living he must have come forward 
long ago.” 

* What did happen ?” 

“Just this, sir: Twenty years ago Farmer 
Smethcote, who had been many years a wid- 
ower, surprised every one by marrying his 
housekeeper, a hard-favored “woman with a 
shrill tongue—the last person he would have 
chosen for a wife, so every one thought. As 
for Master Luke, who was then not quite 
twenty years old, he was highly incensed, 
ind on this subject he had his first quarrel 
with his father; and this, I always say, was 
the beginning of the misery that has fol- 
lowed.” 

rhe old man interrupted himself to touch 
his hat again as another vehicle rattled past. 

“There'll be a sight of people at the sale 
to-day. Curiosity will bring many ; but then, 
all the implements are of first-rate quality— 
so are all his live stock. But we have had 
so many sales near here of late that nothing 
will fetch its value. No, no; when every 
stick is sold there will not be enough to pay 
the rent, and then his next step must be 
across the threshold of the poor-house.” 

The stranger refilled his pipe and went on 
smoking more vigorously than ever. 

“ Hard lines did you say, sir? Well, soit 
But the farmer is a different man nowa- 

all his spirit is broken. I believe he 
repents the past; but that doesn’t improve 
matters; and the saddest part of the busi- 


is, 


days 


e thinks ness is, what is to become of Miss Harriet, | the old feeling comes over me again. 


poor girl !” 
“ Harriet—Harriet! 
daughter of that name ?” 
“Bless you! no, sir! 


Did—did he have a 


What could have 


hark back a bit, and then I shall have it all 
clear enough. I suid that Luke and his 
father quarreled. That was about the sec- 


What was the cause of enmity between ’em I 


don’t know, but there is little doubt that she | jection and allowed no vent. 
some emotion, the represented all that Luke did in the very | Whirlwind of his passion, he seemed to for- 


| punishment well deserved. 


) 

| me. 

4s with others,even put that into your head? It must be my | He shall know by bitter experience what he 
low has he borne jumbjjng way of telling the story. Let me | ™ade me endure !” 


that the world was wide, and that it was 
|man’s duty to be up and doing, not wasting 
time in vain repinings. He acted on that 
advice. He had a hard battle, and nearly 
| went down more than once. But now he has 
| come back rich, and therefore powerful. He 
}can reward and he can punish. He has a 
| long reckoning to make, but his first account 


wain| and many a time I've helped to get him out | '§ with you.” 


“Luke Smethcote!” ejaculated the old 
man. “Can it indeed be you? Come back 
| from the grave, as one may say, for no one 
| thought you lived.” 

“No one? Not—not Harriet ?” 

“No, no, sir. She has mourned your 
| death long ago, though she has been true to 
{your memory. Although she says you 
parted from her in anger, yet calm reflection 
must have shown you that she was in the 
right, and therefore, judging you by herself, 
she believed that, had you lived, you would 
have returned long ere now.” ‘ 

Luke Smethcote made several efforts be- 
fore he could command himself sufficiently 
to speak, and then, disregarding the old 
man’s last remarks, he said : 

“Hark ye, Gawntree! I will never rest 
satisfied until I have repaid a thousandfold 
all you have done for me. Put down your 
hammer, and let no fear of the parish ever 
trouble you again. But mark this! Say 
nothing of my return—do not mention me 
to any one until to-morrow.” 

“As you will, sir. I wish I could thank 
you as I ought—show my gratitude some 
other way” ‘ 

“ No more of that—not a word” 
| “But I can be glad that good times are 
coming for the old farm. Miss Harriet and 
your father” 

“Do not name him !” cried Luke, in such 
atone of furious anger that the old man 
shrank back. “When I saw that bill first 
my heart softened toward him—I was ready 
|to forget all; but now I know what I have 
ost—now I feel what happiness would have 
been mine during all these long, weary years 
had Harriet been my wife, as she would have 
|been but for him—I can never forgive him 
| for that happiness lost any more than he can 
undo the past. Never till this morning did I 
feel how cruelly he had wronged me. When I 

| left home, the one thought that posseesed me 
| was the determination some } to wring 

is heart as he had wrung mine—that I 
would make him feel what I have felt; and 
I I will 
It is not revenge, but retribution—a 
t This very night 
‘ll drive him across his threshold as he drove 
Hard as he is, I’ll make him suffer. 


| do it. 


The wrathful words were poured out with 
wonderful rapidity. The resentment which 
had been slumbering so long burst out into a 


\nd now— ond marriage. There was no love lost be-| flame of anger that was probably .all the 
i different place tween her and Master Luke, I assure you.|™ore violent and unreasonable from the 


length of time it had been ~~ under sub- 
ndeed, in the 


worst light, until father and son became more | £¢t all about the old man’s existence, for, 


like foes than relatives.” 


muttered Luke, and 
rose to his feet, and 
more closely on his 
lar of his long overcoat so that 
face remained visible. : 
“No one will know me !” he continued, as 
he strode forward. “I have only to retain 
my calmness and disguise my voice a 
little, and no one will dream that I am the 
wanderer returned. I will do it—I am 
determined !” 
The last words had reference to the course 
of action he had resolved upon. 
A few curious glances were bent upon 
him when he joined the throng, but no 
further notice was taken; for just then the 
auctioneer, who was standing on a chair, 
was endeavoring to get a bid for the first lot 
on his list. 
As is usual in such cases, the various 
farm implements were arranged in heaps 
upon the grass, those of little value coming 
first. 
“Come now, gentlemen, start the sale! 
This is a genuine auction; there is no re- 
serve. Every lot will be knocked down to 
the highest bidder. Offer something, please 
for Lot one—a useful set of chains, gearing, 
and other sundries. May I say half-a-crown ? 
Half-a-crown is offered. Going, if no ad- 
vance! Five shillings. Thank you, sir. 
The tall gentleman in the felt hat!” 
The last words were addressed to the 
clerk, and referred to Luke, who, when 
called upon, gave the name of Smith, and 
then paid down the cash. 
Other similar lots followed, which were all 
one after the other knocked down to Mr. 
Smith. Many eyes were now turned upon 
him, but he feigned to be unconscious of 
their scrutiny. 
“New tenant, I suppose,” suggested a 
amekeeper ; “and yet I haven’t heard as 
oe the farm is let. But nobody else would 
buy all that rubbish, surely.” 

And in truth the word rubbish was 
well applied to the articles in question. 
Years had elapsed since a new wagon or any 
— er of agriculture had been bought, 

ad everything was more or less in a state of 

idation. 
But Mr. Smith had it all his own way, 
and every lot was knocked down to him. 
When the last was reached there was a 
hasty move toward the fold-yard, where the 
horses, cattle, and live stock generally were 
to be sold, and there was manifestly a great 
increase of interest in the proceedings. 
“Now, gentlemen,” cried the auctioneer, 
briskly, for he had been getting on much 
faster than he had anticipated, “let me call 
your special attention to the next lot—Lot 
twenty-four: Young Captain, an excellent 
and valuable cart-horse. Five years old, 
gentlemen ; just in the prime of life—] mean 
of a horse’s life. How much may I start 
him at—twenty pounds ?” 

Mr. Smith nodded. 

“Thank you, sir. Twenty pounds is 
offered—not a fourth part of his value. 
Twenty-two ten—twenty-five—twenty-seven 
ten—thirty. Any advance upon thirty ?— 
going at thirty—a most inadequate price— 
but I can’t dwell upon him. For the third 
and last time—thirty !” 

The hammer fell, and Mr. Smith was 
again the purchaser, as he was of all the lots 
that followed ; until at first the laughter 
which the unusual proceeding had provoked 
was changed to murmurs, and finally rose to 
audible threats and grumbling. 

“I say, Mr. Auctioneer,” said a burly man, 
whose habitually red face was now of a rud- 
dier hue, “what’s the meaning of this here ? 
Isita sale or a farce. Who's this Smith 
that everything’s being knocked down to? 
Here have we come miles to the sale, and 
haven't got a chance of buying nothing !” 

“All’s quite fair, sir. I don’t know Mr. 
Smith ; but he has given my clerk a sufficient 
deposit to make us quite satisfied to deal 
with him. I’m here to knock the lots down 
to the highest bidder, and it’s no fault of 
mine if every lot falls to the share of Mr. 
Smith.” 

This was clear enough; but the auc- 
tioneer’s words produced no abatement in 
the disaffection which was felt. 

Indeed, an attempt was made to hustle 
the obnoxious individual; but he showed 
them he was not a man to be intimidated, 
and went on buying lot after lot with the 
most aggravating composure. 

“He shall pay for his whistle!” muttered 
the burly man to his neighbors. “I made up 
my mind that I'd have the last pen of sheep. 
There isn’t a better sort to be found in the 
county. I'll show him! I'll make him pay 
for the next lot!” 

The next lot was put up, and a vigorous 
competition between the burly man and Mr. 
Smith ensued. In afew moments the ex- 
treme value had been reached ; but no sooner 
did the burly man bid than his opponent in- 
stantly offered a larger sum. 

The excitement became intense as the bid- 
ding went on. The price now was at least 
thrice the value of the lot—a melancholy 
looking cow, which looked as though she 
had done nothing but mourn the decadence 
of her owner’s fortunes. 

“ Forty-seven pounds!” shouted the auc- 
tioneer. “ Forty-seven pounds! Forty- 
eight! It’s against you, sir!” he added, ad- 
dressing the burly man, “ May I make it 
forty-nine? Thank you! Going for forty- 
nine! Going—going !” 

But Mr. Smith, who had been so amaz- 
ingly prompt with his biddings, was now 
mute. 

Glances were exchanged, and then came 
an uncomfortable silence. 

“Going—going!” cried the auctioneer, 
ee his hammer, while the face of the 
yurly man changed from purplish red to a 
sickly faded yellow. “ Going—going !” 

Idown came the hammer, and the blow 
was echoed by a groan from the unlucky 
purchaser, who looked in his friends’ faces 
with dismay. 

But alas for human nature! Instead of 
sympathy, he was only greeted with jeers 
and peals of laughter. It was such a capital 
joke everybody thought who had not to pay 
the money. 

The biter was bit, and with a vengeance, 
too; and after this incident Mr. Smith had 
all his own way. 

With the exception noted, every article in 
the catalogue, including all the household 
furniture, was knocked down to him. Many 
went off in high dudgeon, but more plore | 
behind, full of curiosity to see the end of this 
extraordinary and unprecedented transaction. 
No one had recognised Mr. Smith, or 
seemed to have any idea of who he was. 
That mysterious gentleman, however, having 
settled matters to the satisfaction of the auc- 
tioneer, walked with a hasty step to the back 
of the old farm-house. It was growing dusk 
now, and most objects were beginning to as- 
sume a misty and perplexing look; but he 
strode on with the confidence that familiarity 
with the locality alone could give, and rais- 
ing the latch of a door adjoining the dairy, 
crossed the threshold without hesitation. 


Mead, drew 


the 
little of his 


CHAPTER III. 
In a small room on the ground floor of the 
farm-house—a room which had been divested 


of all its furniture save a chair and a low 
stool—were Farmer Smethcote and his de- 
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what words of consolation could she find? 
None—none ; and after a vain attempt to re- 
strain her own tears she took the low stool 
and seated herself close beside him, and tak- 
ing one of his withered hands between her 
own, p d her wet cheeks against it. 





ing just then of Luke. You 
will let me talk of him, I know. I was won- 
dering whether he still lived. Somehow I 
feel that he is not dead. I think he is not.” 
“ You hope not,” said the old man, gloom- 
ily. “No, no; had he lived—had he made 
his way in the world—he would have come 
back here, as he said he would. The Smeth- 
cotes have always been known as gpod lov- 
ers and haters, and if by any chance 
Luke knew of my present state he would 
come here to exult over it.” 

“ You are right,” said a deep voice, which 
thrilled them both. “ He does know it, and 
he is here {” 

With a scream Harriet started up, and 
seizing the candle, held itso that its rays 
should fall upon the countenance of the new- 
comer. He did not shrink from the scrutiny, 
but, taking off his hat, bowed with ironical 
politeness. 

“ Yes—yes!” she said, faintly. “It is the 
same, and yet how altered !” 

The farmer grasped the arms of the chair 
convulsively, ard tried to rise, but his 
strength fail@i him, and the next words 
which his son uttered deprived him of all 
further power. 

“Do you remember,” said Luke, sternly, 
“that bitter night, eighteen years ago, when 
you drove me from home with undeserved 
revilings? Call it up to your mind, for all 
that I threatened then to do is now in my 
power to accomplish. You are wholly and 
absolutely at my mercy. Under a feigned 
name I bought everything at the sale to-day. 
All that you once possessed is now mine— 
mine !” 

Harriet could not speak, but gazed with 
dilated eyes upon the speaker. Could this 
tall, dark, angry, middle-aged man be the im- 
passioned boy whose image she had treas- 
ured for so long? It seemed incredible! 

“ As for you,” he went on addressing her, 
“T came to you in the hour of my greatest 
trouble, at the time when I needed most 
your sympathy and support. You had con- 
fessed your love ; and yet, when the time to 
test it came, you shrank back from me—you 
cared not where I went.” 

“No, Luke,” was the agitated answer, 
“that is not true. I did care, but I tried to 
do then what I have tried to do ever since— 
my duty.” 

“ And nobly—most nobly have you done 
it,” he responded, with deep emotion. 
“ Father—Harriet—forgive me for having 
for the time assumed a harshness which my 
better nature tells me I ought never to have 
yielded to. Father, I have come back—your 

uke—the same in mind and feeling as he 
was before estrangement came between us. 
Let us forgive and forget. Believe me, there 
will be happy days at the old farm for all of 
us—that is, Harriet, if you will say ‘yes’ 
when I ask you again to be my wife.” 

. > > . . . 

Upon the happiness of that reconciliation 
let the curtain fall. Aided by his energy 
and capital—for Luke had returned to Eng- 
land comparatively a rich man—the old Wil- 
derness Farm now wears that smiling look 
which prosperity can alone impart, and which, 
once seen, can never be mistaken. In less 
than a month from his return—for he would 
listen to no delays—Harriet Ormond became 
Luke’s wife. An effort was made to keep 
the wedding a very quiet one, brt the vil- 
lagers would not have it so, and the occur- 
rence was marked by general rejoicings. 

It is only necessary to look into the faces of 
Luke and Harriet to read the happiness that 
fills theirbearts. Ifthere is ashadow of regret 
at times, it is that they were so long deprived 
of the great happiness they now enjoy. But 
this shadow is always transient, for they are 
still able to rejoice over their re-union; and 
as Luke says sometimes, his eyes glistening 
with delight the while, “ We must love each 
other all the more earnestly, as by that 
means only can we make up for the time 
which has been lost.” 

And as for Farmer Smethcote, from the 
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rs right away. 
woof -in-law. 
shoot the top of his head off for agreeing to 


marry Sarah and then jumping the country.” 
She patted him a the head and sailed 
out; and now that young man wants advice. 
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He wants to know whether he had _ better 
get in the way of a locomotive or slide off 
the dock. 


The Old Squire's Strange 
Will. 


Playing a Fine Game on a lot of Avari- 
cleus Belatives. 


(Chicago Herald.) 


The mournful drip of the August rain 
sounded like a knell of departing summer 
among the leaves of the ancient elms that 
overh’ the old Mardingham homestead ; 
the twilight was gathering darkly over the 
desolate scene, while the roar of the swollen 
river in the ravines that stretched north- 
ward rose up in the silence like some threat- 
ening voice. 
ithin the house the scene was no less 
loomy. Geoffrey Mardingham, stricken 
_ by the hand of relentless disease, lay 
on the old-fashioned bed in the big front 
hamber, surrounded by a host of syco- 
hantic relatives—for old Geoffrey Marding- 
am had somehow contrived to gpcumulate 
a goodly store of this world’ alth, and 
gold makes an aureate gl und those 
who possess it. G 
Mrs. Foxley, his eldest sister, a plump and 
gorgeously dressed matron, sat at the head of 
the bed, her eyes full of tender concern. 
“Dear Geoffrey,” she murmured, “I hope 
ou are better now. Please allow George to 
athe your forehead with that bay water.” 
“I won’t!” growled the interesting invalid, 
quite tartly. 
“My dear and venerable cousin,” snuffed a 
tall and cadaverous-looking young man in a 
white neckcloth, “if a chapter out of Nosey’s 
sermons” 
“Nosey be hanged!” sharply uttered old 
Squire Mardingham, with an emphasis which 
proved that there was yet some vitality 
about him. “Clear out, the whole tribe and 
generation of you! If I’m to go into the 
other world I won’t be badgered out of this !” 
“If there should be any aid I could give 
you in your legal affairs, my dear cousin,” 
ot. a fat man, with sleek, black hair and 
keen, ferret-like eyes, “I am sure any little 
knowledge I possess will be at your service.” 
“I don’t doubt it,” said Squire Marding- 
ham, with a flash of lambent scorn glittering 
from under his grizzled eyelashes. “Did ye 
ever chance to hear of the swarm of hungry 
vultures that settle down around the dying 





her jeweled hand. “My dearest Geoffrey, 
what a hideous idea !” 

The cadaverous young man looked per- 
plexed—there was no allusion to “vultures” 
in Nehemiah Nosey’s sermons. The legal 
gentleman turned over the leaves of his 
notebook, and a starched maiden lady, who 
was stirring some sort of a nauseous drink, 
smiled grimly at their obtuseness. Of course 
they were the vultures he meant—all but 
herself. She was mercy’s dove. 

“Get out of my room, every one of you,” 
sharply ejaculated Geoffrey Mardingham, 
“Let me have a minute’s peace and try to 
sleep. I tell you your chatter makes me 
mad.” 

“And leave you ail alone, brother ?” re- 
monstrated Mrs. Foxley, sweetly. 

“Naomi Bruce shall stay with me,” sald the 
Squire, a little impatiently. “She under- 
stands my ways—she don’t fill my ears with 
senseless clack! Come here, Naomi, and sit 

y my bedside ; vou, at least, can keep still.” 

The assembled relatives glanced with no 
friendly eyes at Naomi Bruce, a slender, soft- 
eyed girl, in a much worn suit of some coarse 
material, as she advanced to fulfill the old 
man’s bidding. 

“A pert upstart—and only his third cousin 
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Ayer’s Pills are invaluable for children, 
and should always be kept ready for use 
in case of an emergency. **I have used 
Ayer’s Pills, in my family, for the past 
fifteen years. I give them to my children, 
in preference to any other physic, and 


ality, and would not be without it. —B. F. 
Stevenson, Youkers, N. Y. 

I yo ge Cothentie 3s, in 
m , ears. are 
pieasans aud safe to » 

MY CHILDREN 
better than any medicine known to me. 
For stomach, liver, and bowel complaints, 
consider Ayers Pills 


I unequalled. — 
Mrs. Helen H. h, Jackson, Mich. 


I have used Ayer’s Pills for over twenty 
ears, and am never without them. Asa 
Family medicine they are unsurpassed. — 
Jefferson 8. Tennis, New Hampshire, O. 


I have used Ayer’s Pills many years, in 


A Household Remedy. 


Ayer’s Pills are made from the con- 
centrated extracts and active remedial 
properties of purely vegetable substances. 
They are therefore more effective and 
safer than pills made by the ordinary 
process, with powdered drugs. ®*1 have 
used Ayer’s Pills from childhood. They 
have been my family medicine for years, 
and never fail to give perfect satisfaction. 
— Mrs. C. E. Clark, Tewksbury, Mass. 

Ayer’s Cathartic Pills are considered a 
household necessity to my customers, and 
always give perfect satisfaction. Our 

BEST PHYSICIANS 


use them in their _— 

Calvin Tilton, Druggist, Aitendale, Mo. 
We have used Ayer’s Sugar-Coated Pills 
many years, and think them a very safe 
and excellent family ——— . B. 
Foster, Children’s Home, Westville, Conn. 
For the past five years T was sekiom 
free from the torturing pains of Neu- 
ralgia. At last I discovered a remedy 
in Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, which not 


invariabl 





nga satis . = a 
medicine. — George aller, 
M. D., Martinsville, Va. 


my and in my family, and have 
found them 


AY c Q ’ S GUOAR-COATED 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Oo., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggiste. 


only afforded immediate relief, but have 
| geemptesel cured me.— Mrs. Lemuel N. 
Hunnewell, McConnellsburgh, Pa. 


PILLS, 


Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
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sudden Babel of voices, bursting into dis- 
co 


“Qh! oh! oh!” shrieked Mrs. Foxley. 


“Not to remember me, that always did so 
much for him.” 


“Fools and idiots, indeed! He was one 


himself,” cried Mr. Foxley, growing purple 


in the face. 

“I always knew he was an old blockhead,” 
cried Mr Lennox, jumping around the room 
as if he had the St. Vitus dance. 

“An unregenerate sinner,” groaned the 
pious young man. 
utterances of Nehemiah Nosey have been 
completely thrown away on him.” 

“Old tool !” cried Mrs. Foxley, suddenly 
emerging from the tide of her hysterics. 
“Oh, Foxley, Foxley, you always told me he 
hadn't any brains, but I never gave auy 
credence to you.” é 
The maiden lady tossed her head in the air. 
“I wish, now,I hadn’t worked the slippers 
for him,” said she. “An ungrateful, unprin- 
cipled, hoary reprobate, who” 

But Naomi Bruce rose up among them, 
slender and pale, yet instinct with womanly 
dignity. 

“Hush,” she ejaculaned, uplifting her slen- 
der finger; “how dare you speak so of the 
dead ? Uncle Geoffrey was good and generous 
to all of you, as he was to me. What right 
a to expect aught else? His money 
was his own, to do as he pleased with, and I, 
for one, shall not sit mutely by and hear his 
name decried.” 

There was an instant of astonished si- 
lence, and then Mr. Peckham, “of the firm of 
Peckham and Marble,” jumped briskly up, 
tore the bandage away from his mouth and 
chin, pulled off his red wig, false beard and 
goggles, and rising to his full height con- 
fronted the astonished audience—old Geof- 
frey Mardingham’s self, alive and well. 

“Well met, ye hypocrites and whited sep- 
ulchers!” he enunciated slowly and dis- 


“Think how the sweet! 


‘TRAVELLER'S EVENING HYMN. 


[Translated from the German of Goethe for the 
Baltimore American. | 





Thou who from heaven art, 

Come to the broken heart, 

Still the grief and heal the smart, 
And to him who bending low 

’Neath a double load of woe 
Twofold love and pity show. 

Weary am I of the strife, 

The pain, and e’en the joy of life; 
Then, come, sweet Peace, forever rest 
In this stricken, yearning heart. 











Anecdotes. 

te He: “They have dropped their anchor.” 
She (on her first trip): “ Served them right. 
It has been hanging over the side all day 
long.” 


—_————errrnr 


te Politician: “This is carrying things 
too far. That's pretty journalism, calling 
Alderman Boodle a vulture.” Lawyer: 
“ That’s a trifle harsh. It would sound better 
to say he was a robbin’ of the Treasury.” 

tw Husband (handing his wife some mon- 
ev)—*“ There, dear, is $50, and it has both- 
ered me some to get it for you. I think I 
deserve a little praise.” Wife—* Praise ? 
You deserve an encore, my dear.”—[New 
York Mercury. 


te Before the rhinoceros.—Mr. O’Rouke 
(who has just landed and is taking in the 
sights): “ It’s a foine bit av a pig, John, but 
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yer’d ought ter see wan that was raised by 


Connaught. 
he would !” 


He'd weigh two o’ that wan, so 





tinctly. “I can scarcely express my grati- 
tude for this opportunity, which gives me 
such a clear insight into the character of 


—no, nor likely to be at present, but I have 
learned a lesson for the — Come here 
to me, Naomi,” he said, his iron face soften- 
ing as he held out his hand. “You, who 
were the one to defend the dead old man, 
should be his adopted child for the present, 
his heiress for the future. As for the rest of 
you, I only want my house cleared of your 
odious presence !” 

There was no guinsaying his stern words 
and sneering lips. One by one the expectant 
relatives, now alas! so wofully disappointed, 
sneaked out of the room and house—Mr. and 
Mrs. Foxley, the lawyer, the old maid and 
the “regenerate” youth, together with the 
lesser satellites. 

For they had no more hopes from Geof- 
frey Mardingham’s will, and little Naomi 
Bruce was now an heiress. 





WEATHER RHYMES. 


«“ When a cow tries to scratch its ear, 





at that,” said Mrs. Foxley, venomously. 

“Presuming minx !” muttered the starched 
maiden lady ; “with no more experience than | 
a gosling !” 

“Ah,” sighed Lawyer Lennox, rolling up | 
his eyes, “it’s much to be feared that some 
undue influence”’—— 

Then the door shut off further comment. 

All that night the vulture brood sat up in 
the adjoining room waiting to hear of their 
rich relative’s death, but old Squire Mar- 
dingham had more endurance than they had 
any idea of. He rallied, and for this time 
they went home outwardly rejoicing, but in 
reality sorely discomfited. Naomi Bruce 
alone remained by the old man’s side. But 
even this arrangement was not for long. 
Geoffrey Mardingham had always led a 
lonely life—he preferred it. 

“Go back to your factory, my dear,” he 
said, dryly. “You've been a good, attentive 
girl, and you will not lose anything by it; 
but I shall do very well by myself now.” 





time his son returned years seem to have 
rolled from his shoulders. The load of debt 
which has pressed on his proud spirit so se- 
verely has disappeared, and one of his great 
delights is now and then, on some fine even- 
ing, to go to the village inn, where old Rob- 


| ert Gawntree has been reinstated as landlord, 


and talk over the events which followed the 
unprecedented sale by auction at the WiL- 
DERNESS FARM. 


TO MY WIFE. 


| The following poem, written by P. Whitney of 
the Ist Mass. Cavalry, while «a prisoner in Ander- 
sonville, where he died, is given to the public by his 
wife, Mrs. Ann C. Whitney of Mitchell, Dak.) 
I care not for the rising storm, 
I do not heed the cold, 
Nor listen to the angry wind 
That roars around the wold ; 
I only know my journey’s o'er, 
For just ahead I see 
The light that tells my little wife 
Is waiting there tor me. 


My gentle wife, my darling wife! 
My soul's own joy and pride! 
Ten thousand blessings on the day 
When you became my bride. 

I've never known a weary hour 
Since I have held your hand— 

1 would not change my wordly lot 
For any in the land. 


Oh! sweetly from her loving lips 
The blissful welcome falls! 

There is no happiness for me 
Outside our humble walls. 

Ah! sad indeed would be my heart, 
And dark the world would be, 

If not for this dear little wife 
That ever waits for me. 


PROPOSING BY PROXY. 


It was the second time he had accompanied 
the young | ome from one of those lit- 
tle social parties which are gotten up to bring 
fond hearts a step nearer to each other. 
When they reached the gate she asked 
him if he wouldn’t come in. 

He said he would, and he followed her in- 
to the house. It was a calm, still night, and 
the hour was so late that he had no fear of 
seeing the old folks. 

Sarah took his hat, told him to sit down, 





| So Geoffrey Mardingham’ was left alone. 
|And one day they shut the old sun-warped 
|shutters, and hung somber streamers of 
black crape on the door, and when the rela- 
jtives arrived the funeral was over, and a} 
| little old lawyer, with a rusty red wig, blue | 
spectacles and a grizzled beard, was sitting 
at the farther end of the parlor, with a 
japanned box labeled “G. Mardingham” on 
his knee. 

“I suppose you are all ready to hear the 
will read, ladies and gentlemen,” he said, in 
acracked voice. “Please excuse the ban- 
| dage on my face—it’s neuralgia ; and I find of 
late that with rheumatism and ague I don’t 
grow any younger—he, he !” 

Mrs. Foxley put her handkerchief to her 
eyes. 

“Poor, dear Geoffrey,” she sighed. 
go on, Mr.” 

“Mr. Peckham, of the firm of Peckham & 
Marble.” 

“I thought Mr. Peckham was a young 
man,” said the disciple of Rev. Nehemiah 
Nosey. 

“So he was ten years ago,” said the crack- 
voiced lawyer. “Ahem! shall I proceed ?” 

“By all means,” said Mrs. Foxley’s hus- 
band, “unless,” with a severe glace toward 
the corner where poor Naomi Bruce sat, 
“that young women would prefer to defer 
the proceedings a little while longer while 
she cries it out. I do despise such affecta- 
tion.” 

Naomi shrank back. Poor child, she had 
but few friends, and stern old ‘Squire Mar- 
dingham had been good to her in his bluff 


} 


“Oh, 


a : 
sawyer Lennox cleared his throat re- 
soundingly and sat ready to pounce upon 
Mr. Peckham in case of the slightet inaccu- 
racy; the pious young man rolled his eyes 
toward the ceiling, and the old maid sat with 
her shabby gloves crossed one over the 
other, while Mrs. Foxley wondered “if those 
ae expected anything,” and her hus- 
looked with eyes of pitying complacen- 
cy upon the other relatives who stood or sat 
around. 

Mr. Peckham read out the preamble of 
the will in his sharp, high-pitched voice, law- 
yer Lennox nodded approval the while, and 
the room was filled with an atmosphere of 
breathless silence as he neared the important 
words for which all listened so intently. 

“I, Geoffrey Mardingham, do give and be- 

hole of my fortune and estate, 


It means a shower is very near; 
When it thumps its ribs with its tail, 
Look out for thunder, lightning, hail,” 
“ When swine carry sticks, 
The clouds will play tricks ; 
When they lie in mud, 
No fear of a flood.” 
“ When Tabby claws the table-legs, 
She for a summer shower begs.” 


“When flying squirrels run on ground, 
The clouds’ll pass you by, be bound.” 


“The hen-hawk’s scream at hot, high noon, 
Foretells a coming shower soon.” 


A MAHOMMEDAN MARRIAGE. 


|S. 8. Cex, in the North American Review. | 


The bride, or the nominee for that func- 
tion, is arrayed in her most elegant dress. 
She is gallanted in her best bravery of silk 
and satin, feredje and parasol, to the bath. 
She is accompanied by her mother and all 
the women of her house. The servants and 
slaves are summoned for this service, and the 
more numerous these are the more the dis- 
play of luxury is enhanced. As soon as the 
parties meet there is a series of endless 
compliments. In this the Turkish people 
— 3 Coffee and sherbet are served around 
to the company, which is seated on the 
divans. Amidst clouds of smoke from nar- 
ghileh, pipe and cigarette, and with gossip 
and laughter which “make old wrinkles 
come,” the future mother-in-law adroitly 
seats herself by the nominee. She persuades 
her to talk. Unconscious of the object, the 
girl undergoes a skillful cross-examination. 
Her intellectual and moral character is 
thoroughly scrutinizec. Her life, with its 
tastes and qualities, is winnowed. Ww hen 
the smoking terminates there is the disrob- 
ing in order to go into the interior of the 
bath. Then follows the robing for the bath. 
The bath being intensely hot, the robing is 
not cumbrous or extensive. It consists 
simply of a big towel around the waist, 
covering the person down to the knees, and 
a second towel which is thrown over the 
shoulders like a sash. This last towel is 
taken off as soon as the interior of the bath 
is entered, as the heat and —— con- 
sequent make it intolerable. Gibbons says 
that Zenobia, when led in triamph by Aure- 
lian, almost fainted under the intolerable 
burden of jewelry. Not so with our candi- 
date for the bridal office. Her decorations 
are reserved for her triumphal procession 
and entry into her new household. 

The hair is unloosened and hangs over the 
shoulders. Each lady is taken care of by 
one or two servants; but the future mother- 
in-law never quits the nominee. She makes 
thorough investigation until the bath is 
over. If, like the sisters of the Gorgans, 
the Grew who had but one eye and one tooth 
among the entire sisterhood with which to 
go out and make their calls, our nominee 
should be found wanting in these or any 
other prerequisites to healthy and beautiful 
womanhood, is it not reasonable to believe 
that the future mother-in-law would discover 
the flaw and announce the fact to her lord 
and husband ? 


A FAMOUS WOMAN FARMER. 


te Eastern Man: “ Youthink I would do 


well if 1 were to bring my family out here 
every one of you. I am not dead and buried | and grow up with the country ?” Western | only about 3500 \ 


| Man: “Po well? You couldn’t help it, 
stranger. The West is the place for busi- 
ness. 
room to branch out in. I left the East 
twenty-two years ago. I couldn’t stand it 
| back there. I wanted air.” Eastern Man: 
“ And what are doing now ?” Western Man: 
“ I’m brakin’ on the new road.” 


tw Major B.—“Yes, Mrs. Thompson, I 
had a sad disappointment in love. The lady 
jilted me. She is dead now. 


—*Yes, indeed.” 
man—I hope he was punished. 
came of him?” Mrs. 'l.—“I married him.’ 
—(Texas Siftings. 

a 

see Mr. Muldoon this morning ?” 

“ Not this mornin’, sur.” 

“Can I see young Mr. Muldoon ?” 

“ Miss Muldoon” —— 
* She’s nussin’ her fut, sur. 


gotten yesterday ? 


notion to go off in six places at wanst. 


the small of me back, that’s able 
around,”— [Philadelphia Call. 


4 Country 


year for $3, Mr. Smith.” 
Mr. Smith—“ How 
without the Clarion ?” 
Country Editor—* The retail price of the 
watch alone is $4.” 


of the watches.” 
Country Editor—* But it will cost you 
dollar more than if you included the paper. 
Mr. Smith—* Yes, I know. But 1 don't 
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A full line of the above together with the celebrated 
EUREKA KNITTING SILK, FILOSENE and 
WASH ETCHING SILK sold by all first-class dealers 
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Asthma. 


A REMARKABLE CURE. 


MANSFIELD, Maas., Oct. 1885, 
Dr. A. P. Liowrni.—Dear Sir: You may recol 
lect my calling at your office on the 28th of Septem 
ber’ to get your treatment of the asthma, a disease 
with which my wife had been severely afflicted for a 
long time, suffering the weariness, depression ot 
spirits, tightness and oppression of the lunge, wheez 





her sufferings generally increased, until 1 offen 
was afraid she might “pass away” in one of these 
paroxysms. I returned home in season to have her 
commence taking your remedies at noon. It very 
soon gave her relief, and from that time till now sh 
has not had one of those paroxysms that had gener- 
ally been so distressing to her. We appreciate it as 
a wonderful success. 


V truly yours. 
— WM. BOYD. 


Murty Callahan in Donnybungallagh, county | 


Large ideas, you know, and lots o’ 


I forgive her.” 
Mrs. T.—*Ah, Major, I sympathize with 
you.” Major B.—“Were you also disap- 
pointed in love, Mrs. Thompson?” Mrs. T. 
Major B.—*And the cruel 


What be- Ingrain 


“Good morning, Mrs. Muidoon. Can 


“Not unless yez go to the hospital, sur.” 


Have yez for- 
We had a bit of a cannon 
in the back yard, and the ould thing tuk a} 
The 

Muldoon family is a thrifle demoralized just 
now, and it’s only me, with foor buckshot in 

to be! 


much for the watch 


Mr. Smith—* Well, I guess I'll take one 


mind the extra expense.”—New York Times. 


ing and difficult respiration. As night approached [~ 
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‘ Editor—* We give you a| 
nickle watch and the Weekly Clarion for one | 35, 
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|turning round suddenly, he strod ily : queath the w management of t) 
saw by the roadside an aged man who was ) ode hastily voted attendant, Harriet Ormond. A and she left the room to lay off her things. 


engaged in breaking stones, but who looked 
up on hearing a footstep, and paused in his 
occupation 
“Crood-morn ng, friend,” said the stranger, 
in a pleasant, but deep-toned voice, 
*“(Ciood-mo air, the old 
wered, in a child 


he removed 


man ans- 
sh treble ind as he spoke 
from his face the kind of mask 
he to protect himself from the flinty 
fragments. “A fine day. 3 

“Very. A day to make the old feel young | 
again. 

“Hardly that, sir,” 
companied 
least, 
age.” 

“And how old are you, friend 

“If I live till next Martinmas 
shall be full fourscore.” 

“And how long have you lived in these 
parts ?” : 


wore 


was the answer, ac 
sntile. “At 
not for those who have reached my 


by a melancholy 


Day, sir, I 


“I was born here, sir, like my father and | 


grandfather before me.” 
“Then it is hard at eighty years of age to 
see you laboring thus.” ° 
“f don’t mind it, sir. You'd be surprised 
how age takes all the feeling out of a man. 
I was tender enough once, and now I'm as 
hard as that heap of flint.” 
The old man spoke bitterly, and something 
in the tones of his voice made the stranger 
aze into his face more s rutinizingly than 
e had done. ; 
“And you have lived here ali your life 2” 
“Yes, sir, I have.” : 
“You must have seen many changes even 
in this little spot ?” : 
“Very many. sir. No matter how still life 
seems to be, it is always full of ch anges.” 
As the aged man gave utterance to this 
observation he seated himself upon the little 
mound of stones, and commenced his 
morning meal. 
There was a similar heap close by, and on 


that the stranger—having taken from his 


frugal 


“ Why did this young Luke remain then ?” 


“You'll know, sir. I must tell you there 
was another cause of disagreement. On the 
hill yonder beside the church you see a mill ? 
At the time I speak of that belonged to a 
struggling man named Ormond ; between him 
and the farmer was a deal of ‘ bad blood,’ as 
we say, which had arisen from various causes, 
one of which was that Ormond married the 
girl who was to have been Farmer Smeth- 
cote’s wife. I must say he was badly treated 
there, for she threw him over when every- 
thing was settled and married the miller Or- 
mond ; and it was no o.her than the daugh- 
ter of this miller—the Miss Harriet that I 
spoke of—that young Master Luke must take 
| fancy to before all the rest of the girls of 
the parish ; but it’s always been the case, sir, 
jin this contrary world. That was the next 
grievance, and the upshot of it was, that after 
| many quarrels Farmer Smethcote turned his 
;son out of house and home one night, and 
told him he would never willingly look into 
his face again.” 

“And then it was, I suppose,” said the 
stranger, making an effort to speak as though 
the matter was indifferent to him—*“ I sup- 
pose it was about this time that young Smeth- 
cote disappeared, and has n&t since been seen 
or heard of ?” 

“Soon after, sir. When the quarrel took 
place Luke went off to Harriet Ormond, and 
tried vo persuade her to get married there 
and then, and leave Rindleford for ever. 
But her parents would not listen to it. Luke 
had no money-—no means—nothing but his 
muscles for his capital; so it’s no wonder 
they said no. Then he tried to persuade 
Harriet to run away; but she would not 
marry, she said, without her parents’ consent ; 
and so, reproachirg her for her want of love, 
Luke left her, and as you say, disap ‘> 

“ And,” asked the stranger, hunkily, “ this 
Harriet Ormond—what of her ?” . 

“What of her, sir. If ever there was an 
angel on earth, it’s Miss Harriet. She loved 





away at a pace which it would be ridiculous 
for one so aged to attempt to equal. 


CHAPTER II. 


It was not until he had reached the sum- 
mit of the next piece of elevated ground 
that Luke Smethcote recovered from his sud- 
den burst of passion. 

From the spot where he now paused an 
advantageous view of the Wilderness Farm 
and homestead was obtainable, and the sight 
of the familiar scene brought such a rush of 
recollections to his mind that there was no 
longer any room for the angry feelings that 
had convulsed his breast. 

A — which wound pleasantly through 
the meadows and skirted a coppice was the 
nearest to the farm-house, and Luke natur- 
ally enough crossed the stile just as he had 
done a thousand times in his boyish days. 

But every step that he advanced his prac- 
ticed eye oo signs of imperfect culti- 
vation. Work that ought to have been done 
weeks before still remained untouched; the 


courses choked up, and, in fact, 
aspect of poverty and neglect overspread all | 
things. 

Not far from the house, drawn up under 
ahedge, was an old stone roller, or rather | 
the remains of one, for it was broken at both 
ends, and the iron framework was missing. 
Evidently it had been thought to be of too 
slight a value to be worth including in the 
sale. 

On this stone roller Luke sat down, and 
remained some time in gloomy meditation. 
Some thought—some plan of action—had 
ear occurred to him, and he was busy 
filling in and deciding upoh the details. 

But all the time he Leet his eyes fixed 
upon the place where 
first experiences of this “jarring world.” It 
is the events of childhood which make the 


deepest charm in returning after long years to 








iece 
of candle _ rted by a cleft stick shed a 
faint and sickly radiance around it, and in 
the huge, old-fashioned fireplace was a piece 
of wood hissing, sputtering, smoking, occa- 
sionally breaking into a fitful blaze, but not 
giving out any appreciable warmth. 

« All is still, Warriet,” the old man said, 
in a broken voice. “Is it over—have they 
‘one ?” 

“I think so,” was the dejected answer. “I 
can hear no footsteps now.” 
“ And we must go too, Harriet, and where 
—where ?” 
“ Alas! yes—where? Oh! if I could only 
do something to help you—but I cannot.” 
“ You have already done too much, and I 
am rightly punished for my past misdeeds.” 
“ Do not dwell upon that. Let us rather 
think of the comfort that remains.” 
“ Comfort, Harriet !” 
“Yes ; it is agreed that we can, if we think 
proper, remain one more night beneath this 
roo ; but to-morrow we must leave it for 
ever. 


A stifled cry of anguish came from the old 





fences were damaged, gates broken, water- | farmer's lips. The thought of passing out a 
a general | beggar, a wanderer, from the house which 


had sheltered his family for generations, was 
more than he could bear. 

“ Hark!” exclaimed Harriet, suddenly, “I 
thought I heard something.” 

Both listened, but no sound reached them. 

Then Harriet, going to the door of the 
room, unlocked it and peered into the dusky 
Pp beyond ; but she could see no one. 

“Tl nothing,” she said; “ but there is 
no longer any need to keep the door locked. 
The intruders have all . For the rest 
of the night we shall be from visi 

The fi ade reply 


he had received his | and his 


She had hardly gone before her mother 
came in, smiled sweetly, and dropping down 
beside the young man, she said :— 

“T always did say that if a poor but re- 
spectable young man fell in love with Sarah 
he should have my consent. Some mothers 
sacrifice their daughtersj happiness for riches, 
but I am not of that class.” 

The young man gave a start of alarm. He 
didn’t know whethec he liked Sarah or not, 
and he hadn’t dreamed of such a thing as 


marriage. 
“She has acknowledged to me that she loves 
you,” continued the mother, “and whatever is 

r her happiness is for mine.” 

The young man gave two starts of alarm 
this time, and he felt his cheeks grow pale. 
“I—I—haven’t”— he stamme 
When she said :— 

“Oh, never mind. I know you haven’t 
much money, but, of course, you'll live with 
me. We'll take in lodgers, and I’ risk we'll 
get along all right.” 

{t was a bad situation. 

He hadn’t even looked love at Sarah, and 
he felt he ought to undeceive ber mother. 

“TI hadn’t no idea of—of—” he stammered, 
when she held up her hands and said : 

“I know you hadn’t, but it’s all right. 
With your wages and what the | bring 
in we shall get along as snug as in a 





real or personal, for the founding, erection, 
and endowment of an asylum for fools, 
idiots, and insane, that my name may be re- 
membered and honored after my bones have 
turned to dust,” the lawyer read out slowly 
and impressively. 

Mrs. Foxley fell back in) her chair, utter- 
ing a hysterical gasping sound ; there was a 
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A correspondent of the Germantown Tele- 
graph gives a brief description of Mrs. Bar- 
ney Newell, who is nearly seventy years old, 
and resides in Greenfield, Franklin County, 
Mass. Her husband died twenty years since, 
and left her with a farm of 140 acres, a part 
of it under mo . She is entirely alone, 
never having had children toassisther, She 
has kept the farm, paid up the mortgage, 
made repairs on her buildings, and at the 
present time is hale and hearty. For the 
past ten years she has had her house filled 
with summer boarders, and all who once 
enjoy her hospitality are anxious to come 
again and bring their friends with them, At 
the present time she employs four servants, 
two on the farm and the same indoors, ex- 
cept during the summer, when more help is 
needed in the house. Her barn is well 
stocked with nice cows, from which she 
makes, and sells for the highest price, her 

ilt-edged butter. She also keeps poultry, 
faving kept through the past winter 140 
fowls, which she herself never failed to feed 
every morning. Last autumn, in October, a 
hen stole her nest and brought off sixteen 
chickens. She raised them all and now they 

ay her in nice fresh eggs. She has 200 
af and chickens all hatched the natural 
way. She keeps two horses and any number 
of all kinds of pet animals, who follow her 
around as she walks over her farm. I spent 
a pleasant day with her not long since and I 
said to her: “Why do you keep this farm 
and burden yourself with all these cares, and 
work so hard yourself?” Laughing, she 
replied: “Oh, I am happy; I enjoy it all. 
It is mine own.” And ’tis time that there is 
occasionally a woman who can take care of 
herself and manage 4 farm. 

=“ Vater, Yawcup, ish tyinga fire cracker 
tolie dail of de cat. Ven he lights it she vil 
run up stairs to de bet rooms.” ; 
“ Very well, my tear, de house vas insured 
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